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You may not realize it, but by using the name Kleenex® 
as a generic term for tissue, you risk erasing our coveted 
brand name that we’ve worked so hard for all these 
years. Kleenex” is a registered trademark and should 
always be followed by a ® and the words ‘Brand Tissue’. 


Just pretend it’s in permanent marker. 
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Opening Shot 


ith the arrival in the US of the Ebola virus, the American public has 
demonstrated yet again its ability to unduly wind itself up over any 
vaguely exotic threat—West Nile, bird flu, anthrax—while ignoring 
genuine threats like seasonal influenza. The fear has been stoked by the pre- 
dictable cable-news hyperbole, as well as some alarmist coverage from outlets 


that should know better. There has been some excellent reporting, too, but 


unlike when the first West Nile scare descended in 1999, this time around the 
useful coverage is competing in an informational arena in which social media 
have created a global megaphone for misinformation, fear-mongering, and 
the politicization of what is a public-health issue. Another problem: In 1989 
there were 95 weekly science sections in US newspapers. By 2012 there were 
just 19. In 2008, CNN eliminated its entire science team. The Ebola story has 
underscored the shortsightedness of journalism’s abandonment of specialized 
science coverage. We need those reasoned, expert voices more than ever. CJR 








Misery A resident of the 

West Point neighborhood in 
Monrovia, Liberia, looks out 
from behind closed gates after 
the government quarantined the 
seaside slum on August 21, amid 
fears of Ebola contamination. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 





Who cares who’s a journalist? 


Setting boundaries in the messy world of content marketing 


By next year, Coca-Cola hopes to have killed the press release. It 
believes the corporate website is dead, and it’s shifting its money 
away from television advertising. It has little use for journalists 
who aren’t interested in stories Coke wants to tell. Instead, it’s 
decided that producing its own content is better than rely- 
ing on others. 4 To that end, Coke—and Nestlé and Chipotle 
and Volkswagen and countless other companies—have blown 


up their marketing departments in recent years. They’ve 
infused them with something that looks closer to a 
newsroom, producing glossy magazines, blog networks, 
reported articles, long-form narratives, and compelling 
videos. One Volkswagen video alone, filmed in a Hong 
Kong movie theater, has drawn almost 29 million view- 
ers on YouTube, proof that you don’t have to work ina 
newsroom to understand the dynamics of social media. 
Or check out a site produced by Red Bull on surfing: It’s 
filled with spectacular photography, short documentaries, 
the latest news on surfing, and very little about Red Bull 
energy drinks. 

Our cover story this issue, on the rapidly growing field of 
content marketing, takes us on a journey inside one of these 
newsrooms, one that Nestlé built to promote its Purina pet 
food subsidiary. It may not be journalism exactly that they’re 
producing, but in some cases it’s a close cousin. 
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Many corporate newsrooms are fast 
to jump on the news. Most do original 
reporting in some capacity or another. 
They’re capable of masterful storytell- 
ing. And they’ve made both an art and 
science of connecting with their audi- 
ences. Plus, they hire top-quality cre- 
ative talent and untold numbers of jour- 
nalists. What’s more, these newsrooms 
are on a joyride while traditional ones 
are shriveling. 

The similarities between these 
worlds are greater than most journal- 
ists would like to admit. Greater than 
I would like to admit. Some months 
back, I hosted a panel on native adver- 
tising and content marketing, and my 
guest was one of the wise men of this 
world, Chartbeat CEo Tony Haile. Being 
a journalist, I approached with trucu- 
lence, asking several questions that 
were essentially variations on the same 
thing: Isn’t it deplorable that compa- 
nies are trying to pass themselves off 
as journalists? 

And didn’t that make them some 
kind of wolf in sheep’s clothing? 

My guest helped me see something 
1 hadn’t. He pointed out the lack of 
evidence that the public cares all that 
much about the distinction I was mak- 
ing. To an average reader, the content 
from journalists and that from corpora- 
tions can both be useful. 

In other words, if people are 
offended by content marketing, why 
would a single Purina brand, Beggin’ 
Strips, have nearly 1.2 million Facebook 
fans, as Michael Meyer reports in his 
provocative piece on the subject, when 
Purina’s hometown paper, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, can boast a relatively modest 120,000 fans? 
What’s more, some of the larger corporate newsrooms are 
producing exponentially more content each day than tradi- 
tional news outlets. 

That doesn’t mean this content is all good, or accurate, or 
honorable in its alleged attempt to serve its audience. But 
then again, plenty of work coming out of actual newsrooms 
doesn’t meet that standard either. Both newsrooms have an 
interest in upping their game. 

If anything, though, more responsibility lies with the 
media, which, in its desperation to attract revenue, can be 
prone to degrade its own standards. As Meyer notes in his 
piece, Time Inc.'s CEO now has editors report to managers on 
the business side and Vice Media has asked editors to assess 
any possible adverse impact on advertisers. 

Who's the wolf now? 

—Elizabeth Spayd 


Illustration by WeBuyYourKids 
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LETTERS 


For the love of science 

The title of Andrew’s FB page (“1 Fuck- 
ing Love Science”) and growing online 
empire is the first clue that the whole 
enterprise has something rotten at the 
core (“Do you know Elise Andrew?” 
September/October). The in-your-face 
F-bomb is a declaration that she holds 
to no tradition of civility, but instead 
marches under the most prominent 
flag of the vulgar and narcissistic anti- 
culture. The British writer and physi- 
cian Theodore Dalrymple has done the 
most to examine this disastrous turn in 
modern life in his books Life at the Bot- 
tom and Our Culture—What’s Left of It. 
Every serious journalist ought to read 
these disturbing reports from the front 
lines of our civilization. 

Language and words matter, not just 
for content, but for the signals and links 
that they have to countless other aspects 
of our shared life and behavior in soci- 
ety. Like many people Dalrymple writes 
about in his books, Andrew perhaps has 
no sense yet for the fragility of civil soci- 
ety, and feels no particular obligation to 
sustain it. Many CJR readers, fortunately, 
do understand this point—witness the 
letters that poured in when the maga- 
zine dropped a gratuitous F-bomb on 
the front cover a few issues back. 

“F— is just a word,” Andrew and her 
pals might argue. Really? Just a word? 
Perhaps someday Andrew and her hus- 
band will outgrow the clashing noise of 
heavy metal and the adolescent thrill 
of casually tossing obscenities. Let’s 
imagine years from now, when they 
might have a daughter of their own. If 
they do, a boy will probably come by 
the house someday to take her out to 
a school dance or a walk in the park. If 
that young man announces, “I’m here to 
pick up your f—ing daughter,” let’s hope 
Andrew and her husband will by that 
time know exactly what to do. 

It is not just a word. We don’t have 
to say it’s cool. 

David Burns 
Springfield, VA 
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‘The in-your- 

face F-bomb is a 
declaration that 
she holds to no 
tradition of civility’ 


Success in science communication 
should not be won by ripping and run- 
ning with others’ uncredited work. 

There’s no excuse for it these days, ei- 
ther. With Google Reverse Image Search 
or Tineye.com you can usually figure 
out the creator of an image in less than 
a couple of minutes. Like Alex Wild, I 
have tried on Twitter and on Scientific 
American blogs (I write for Symbiartic) 
to point this out to IFLS and it is met 
with silence. IFLS is not a brand built by 
one person—it rests on the hard work of 
scores of uncredited creators and scores 
more who never gave permission. 

It’s sad: Imagine if IFLS became a 
champion for image attribution? That 
would be powerful. 

Glendon Mellow (@FlyingTrilobite) 
Comment on CJR.org’ 


I think it’s utter bullshit this constant 
“Whaa! You're not allowed to talk about 
such and such theory/technology be- 
cause you didn’t mention my name.” 
They should get a friggin’ grip and a 


Send jetters 
letters@cjr.org 


patent. IFLS briefly touches on the con- 
cept, it doesn’t actually fully explain the 

process. Sometimes geeks are by far the 

worst deniers of advancement because 

of their petulant whining, 

Steve Robinson 

Comment on CJR.Org 


Do I know Elise Andrew? Yes I do. But 
not for the reasons this article discusses. 
That’s only half the story. 

I’m familiar with Elise Andrew be- 
cause she’s used the uncredited images 
of at least three artists I actively follow 
online. These artists gained no traffic 
for their sites—there wasn’t so much as 
amention of who created the images, let 
alone a link back to them. 

Most artists would be more than 
willing to have their images shared by a 
page like IFLS, given they receive credit 
for their hard work. Elise Andrew could 
have so easily built positive relationships 
with the artists, designers, and photogra- 
phers her popularity rests on the shoul- 
ders of. But she didn’t. She CHOSE not to. 

Great science communication is ex- 
tremely important to me—seeing it done 
in a way that exploits the image-makers 
who share in that love of science is in- 
credibly disappointing. 

Sharon Wegner-Larsen 
Comment on CJR.org 


I don’t get all the hazing here of someone 

who provides more science communica- 
tion to society than anyone else ever has. 
Great things... like understanding GmMos 

and vaccinations. As for credit of images, 
just about everything posted is credited 

that I can see. What an achievement by 

Elise. A very small fraction of a percent of 
people leave nothing but spoiled remarks. 
Sciman 

Comment on CJR.org 


WOW is this the best that cur can mus- 
ter on a young woman who is getting lots 
of normal people to actually think, talk 
and engage about science on a scale that 


has eluded a vast majority of outlets? At 
a time when science has arguably never 
been more important and most main- 
stream outlets fail miserably at shed- 
ding intelligent light rather than heat, 
CJR offers a cover story case study for 
why. Was this supposed to be a profile? 
If so, it’s shoddy at best, and not because 
Fitts failed to get Andrew to participate. 
Why should she? This is a set-up hatchet 
job by a reporter looking for one thing 
and settling for nothing that really sheds 
light on anything of consequence other 
than as yet another example for why con- 
ventional gotcha journalism is broken. 
Blue Heron 

Comment on CJR.org 


Yes, I do know Elise. We used to be in- 
volved in various FB shenanigans. She 
blew up at me big time because I made 
the mistake of saying her temper is “un- 
pleasant at times.” 

I openly refute allegations that she 
promised the early IFLS admins/con- 
tributors any form of payment. Elise 
genuinely started it as her own thing, 
and as a tongue-in-cheek riposte to “I 
bet we can find 1,000,000 Creationists.” 
Obviously IFLS accrued multiple mil- 
lions, with the Creationism group labor- 
ing to get a few thousand. 

So I have to leap to her defense; re- 
gardless of the unacknowledged early 
work of other IFLS contributors, and re- 
gardless of her creative interpretations of 
iPr. She has genuinely taken the role of 
science communicator to the next level. 

IFLS may also be “I Fucking Love 
Feeling Clever by Liking Pictures of 
Sand,” but importantly it has definitely 
educated people, and it definitely raises 
awareness of scientific endeavor (and 
attempts to restrict it). 

IFLS is generally much, much better 
at understanding licensing and proper 
accreditation these days, and they (Elise 
and Jake) seem to be posting real sci- 
ence too these days, not just memes and 
chemistry jokes. 

Pain in the arse that she can be, she 
is on the balance of it, a force for good. 
People look up to her, female students 
see her as a role model and inspiration 
to get onto a science course. 

IFLS continues to make science sexy. 
Paul Madley 
Comment on CJR.org 
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Growing pains 

The characterization of the assessment 
results for the news literacy movement 
as “scant” and “not very encouraging” 
should be reconsidered (“Can news 
literacy grow up?” September/Octo- 
ber). While I have no connection to 
the Stony Brook post-secondary level 
project, I’ve been analyzing the News 
Literacy Project’s middle school and 
high schoo] assessment results for 
three years and have documented im- 
portant accomplishments. 

If the “scant” reference is aimed at 
the amount of available data, it is fair to 
say that the total number of assessments 
conducted so far is still not abundant, 
but proportionately it is substantial. In 
2014 more than one-third of all students 
completed pre-post assessments show- 
ing noteworthy changes in knowledge, 
for example, about the freedoms pro- 
tected by the First Amendment, and at- 
titudes, such as about the importance of 
a free press. These students also con- 
sistently gave high marks to NLP (more 
than 80 percent of all students at every 
grade level and in every region valued 
the course) and were able to clarify in 
their own words how they could use 
what they learned. The evidence used 
in clinical trials for clearing medications, 
though always more controlled than any 
studies conducted by NLP, to date, is of- 
ten based on far fewer subjects. 

To date, more than 16,500 students 
have had the opportunity to participate 
in NLP—but as you point out in your ar- 
ticle there are millions of public school 
students. This certainly highlights the 
need to continue working on the de- 
mand side. NLP has demonstrated com- 
mitment in that regard too through the 
development of its digital unit. 

Even as NLP reached 10 times as 
many students in 2014 as it did in 2009, 
its first year in the classroom, results for 
those participating in the digital unit 
and those participating in classroom 
units were very similar: They learned 
important information about news and 
news literacy, reported changes in atti- 
tudes about news literacy and the im- 
portance of the press, increased civic 
awareness, and reflected changes in 
their use of information. 

It is true that NLP has not yet deter- 
mined how long the changes that have 


been clearly documented through eval- 
uation will stay in effect. What is defi- 
nite for NLP is that many students, from 
multiple cities, multiple grade-levels, 
studying multiple subjects, and through 
varying modalities (e.g., classroom, digi- 
tal, summer, after school), are able to 
correctly answer questions about news 
and news literacy after the course that 
they were not able to correctly answer 
before they were involved with NLP. 

1 am a professional evaluator with 
more than 20 years of experience as- 
sessing change and outcomes. I’ve 
worked closely with key decision-mak- 
ers at NLP and have experienced first- 
hand their dedication to the evaluative 
process and to using data to inform on- 
going program decisions. 

NLP has held itself to high evaluative 
standards and can demonstrate mean- 
ingful positive outcomes from their 
work. Again, though they do not neces- 
sarily represent the whole movement, 
I would respectfully submit that these 
results should be considered emergent 
rather than “scant”—impressive, prom- 
ising, and worth continued attention. 
Anita M. Baker, Ed.D. 

Evaluation Services 
Lambertville, NJ 


Uncle Sam wants you to shut up 

I appreciate Louise Roug taking the 
time to review my War Reporters Un- 
der Threat (“Uncle Sam wants (to kill) 
you,” September/October 2014). The 
book is tangentially critical of the US 
press and cites a good deal of research 
to support that criticism. With respect to 
Roug and her colleagues, it isn’t a book 
about the Western press in Baghdad, 
and that some US reporters might dis- 
miss the story this book tells as one they 
don’t recognize supports part of my the- 
sis. This book will be accused of missing 
‘the true threat” because, unlike many 
other reports on news safety, I’ve chosen 
not to focus on the ongoing and esca- 
lating threat from authoritarian govern- 
ments, insurgents, and gangs. This is a 
story about a government which claims 
to defend media, but often does the op- 
posite (and the book doesn’t promise to 
be anything other than that). Is the US 
the “main” threat to expression? No— 
but pretending it isn’t a threat at all is 
dangerous and organizations like.the 1FJ 


‘ 


have pointed out that US actions against 
media create a precedent for other coun- 
tries to follow. 

The factual errors in the review re- 
quire correction. There is no reference 
to 40 deaths since 1991, but the deaths 
of media workers the book does attri- 
bute to the US and its surrogates since 
1999 are detailed (as one part of amuch 
larger picture), as are the sources (like 
the cpJ and many others). The cpJ does 
wonderful work, but the tendency of 
some in the US news industry to rely 
exclusively on their reports and judg- 
ments provides a partial picture (as the 
book explains). The BBc quote is pro- 
vided out of context, since it referred 
to the deliberation of the US bombing 
of media in Kabul—revealed not by my 
book, but by Pulitzer Prize winner Ron 
Suskind. What this reviewer calls “ha- 
rassment” the journalists and editors 
involved reported as “torture” in sev- 
eral cases. The well-known examples 
this reviewer agrees “should not be for- 
gotten” suggests other US-connected 
deaths of media workers, and other 
violence against media, should be. I 
don’t agree (nor do some prominent 
US journalists who have addressed this 
issue, like Jeremy Scahill or Nicholas 
Kristof). The book avoids any universal 
claim of “targeting journalists,” but also 
challenges the easy dismissal of media 
deaths as “friendly fire” or “tragic mis- 
takes of war.” I explain why this easy pi- 
geonholing is part of the problem, but it 
won't be an easy habit to break. 

Is the book political? In that it sets out 
to challenge conventional thinking, of 
course it is, and many—especially in the 
US media—won’t agree with the message. 
As I point out at the outset, the book is a 
compilation of well-documented public 
information which has been too easily 
swept under the table. Ignoring it won’t 
make the problem go away. 

Chris Paterson 
Author, War Reporters Under Threat 


Correction 

(“Can news literacy grow up?” Septem- 
ber/October) The original article said 
that Alan Miller’s News Literacy Project 
was inspired by the program at Stony 
Brook. Miller says the idea for his proj- 
ect took shape before he had ever heard 
of the Stony Brook program. GR 
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Public University 
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KNIGHT-WALLACE FELLOWS 


» $70,000 stipend for sabbatical 
study 


» International news tours of Latin 
America and Turkey 


To apply, visit kwfellows.org or email 
kwfellows@umich.edu. 


Win the Top Prize for 
Young Journalists 





Awards for Young Journalists 


» Recognizing the best journalists 
under the age of 35. 

» $10,000 prizes 

» Print, online and broadcast 
entries accepted 


For entry forms, visit livawards.org or 
email livawards@umich.edu. 


| Entry deadline: February 1, 2015 
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| ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


CENTER FOR JUSTICE & HUMAN RIGHTS 


THE 2015 RFK BOOK & JOURNALISM AWARDS 


THE RFK JOURNALISM AWARDS 
honor outstanding coverage of 
issues that reflect Robert Kennedy's 
concerns, including human rights, 
social justice, and the power of 
individual action in the United States 
and around the world. 


Winning entries provide insights into 
the causes, conditions, and remedies 
of human rights violations and 
injustice as well as critical analyses of 
relevant policies, programs, individual 
actions, and private endeavors that 
foster positive change. Past winners 
include The Washington Post, National 
Public Radio, CBS's 60 Minutes, ABC's 
20/20 and Home Box Office. 


Awards are given in both professional and 
student categories: 


Professional prize categories: Print, Television, 
Radio, Photography, New Media, and Editorial 

cartoon. Each category allows for submissions 
by journalists in Internet-based, related media. 


Student prize categories (domestic only): 
Awards are given to college and high school 
students in print and broadcast categories. 


THE RFK BOOK AWARD 

has been presented annually since 
1980 to honor the book that most 
faithfully and forcefully reflects 
Robert Kennedy’s purposes— 

his concern for the poor and 

the powerless, his struggle for 
evenhanded justice, his conviction 
that a decent society must assure all 
young people a fair chance, and his 
faith that a free democracy can act 
to remedy disparities of power and 
opportunity. Past winners include 
Vice President Al Gore, Congressman 
John Lewis, Taylor Branch, Toni 
Morrison, and Jonathan Kozol. 
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Currents 








| DIDN’T FEEL LIKE A TRAITOR BECAUSE | WROTE NOTHING OF ANY IMPORTANCE ABOUT MY PEERS. 


Memoir 


Kafka in Tehran 


signing copies of the graphic 


| memoir on his first trip to the 


US. “When I put it down on the 
paper, it was a kind of therapy.” 


Neyestani doesn’t mean 
“destiny” in the romantic 
what-1-was-put-on-earth-for 
way, but rather the more omi- 


In the tradition of comic-book artists, Mana Neyestani signs the in- The memoir-as-graphic- nous if-you-don’t-fight-back- 
side cover of An Iranian Metamorphosis not just with an autograph, novel flips seamlessly from re- _ this-is-what-will-happen-to- 
but with a sketch. In front of a fan at New York's Brooklyn Book alism to metaphor withadose — you way. He is talking about 

Festival in September, he traced a precariously balanced trapeze of dark humor. When Neyes- the collision courses that life 
artist, hunched over with pen in hand, drawing the tightrope as he | tani is forced to tattle on fellow | sets you on, outside of your 


walks along it. It’s a self-portrait. “I make my path by drawing and cartoonists, he draws himself | power. Yet, in Kafkaesque 


it is always possible to lose balance and fall,’ Neyestani says. “Itis as Judas at Leonardo da Vinci's | fashion, he keeps drawing and 


the only way of life which I know and 1 love, and it is too risky.” Last Supper, scribbling his satirizing, however hopeless it 


One of Iran’s best-known political cartoonists, Neyestani, 41, confessions. The mechanical, | may seem. “The whole point 


was jailed in 2006 for a comic ina children’s section of anewspa- inept lawyer is depicted as a 


of life is coping with this 
per that showed a cockroach speaking Azeri, the language of Iran’s | giant wind-up toy. Neyestani destiny and trying to change 
Azerbaijani minority. The long-aggrieved Azeri thought Neyestani | himself looks especially fragile, — it,” he said. 


was comparing them to cockroaches, and riots ensued. Neyestani shattering like porcelain when After the event in Brooklyn, 


and his editor ended up in Tehran’s infamous Evin prison. a judge reprimands him. “1 Neyestani had no other plans to 


When Neyestani was granted leave, he fled. After bouncing really tried to avoid portraying — promote his graphic novel in the 


around from Dubai to Turkey, Malaysia to China, he and his wife | myself as a hero. 1 was fearful, — United States. An arranged book 


landed in Paris, where they live today. so anxious. Some periods tour on the East Coast had to be 


An Iranian Metamorphosis recounts his saga, showing how ' when I was in jail ] was crying | nixed. Neyestani was supposed —& 


the Iranian government coerces its press, and the Kafkaesque hopelessly,” said Neyestani. “I | to have arrived over a week ear- — & 


absurdities that can befall a journalist who runs afoul of that au- | was just waiting for my destiny _ lier, but his visa was delayed. 


> 
a 
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thority. “I needed to get rid of the memories,” Neyestani says after | to happen to me.” —Chris Ip 
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New beats 


BY CHRIS IP 


Today’s coverage areas go way beyond cops, courts, 
and sports. Media companies old and new are 
perpetually rethinking their beats, though their 
VECOLehy:LeCOvE BT ETE NMA: A 
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Still working 
BY LENE BECH SILLESEN 


<b 


This year.marks the 40th anniversary of Studs 
Terkel’s groundbreaking book, Working: People Talk 
About What They Do All Day and How They Feel 
About What They Do, a collection of interviews with 


working Americans, from fashion models to coal 





rae T) miners. Working established an audience for first- (E _ ) 
; person stories about real, everyday lives. As such, it 
Videopolis’ 1975 documen- has influenced storytellers and artists through the Radio Diaries produces 3 
tary It’s a Living featured decades, and its spirit and style are very much evi- ’ portraits of people, some of ; 
six different workers talking dent in our digital-era media—from This American whom work rarejobs,andis =~ 
about their lives and jobs, plus Life to The Moth storytelling project to podcasts. A creating podcasts of the old 4 
Terkel himself look at Working’s ongoing legacy. Working tapes (some of which =~ 
: have never been heard before) : 
: in partnership with production 
The first musical adaptation agency Project&. They will be 
of Working premiered in 1977 published over the course of 


and numerous productions the coming year. 
have followed up until today : 


In These Times writer Analeah 

James Taylor’s “Millworker,”’ Rosen is conducting a series of 

originally written forWorking interviews with people in jobs 
Bl \ iS peop 


= the musical, w; ased on that didn’t exist when Working 
was published 
















Also in 2001: Gig: Americans 
Talk About Their Jobs was 
published 


Discovery Channel's hit show 
Dirty Jobs (2005-2012) pro- 
filed people working unusual 
(and unusually dirty) jobs, 
from roadkill collectors to 
fish processors, A septic tank 3 eo, c 
cleaner likened host Mike ied a PA ge ie , Inanew Slate podcast, 
Rowe to, pwavartomem tae eer ae Ph launched in October and 
, Whom Rowe himself calls t? oe cell ZA fitled Working, David Plotz 
an influence for his new CNN : 
show about American jobs. 











3 


Harvey Pekar created a 


MCELROY / GETY 


graphic novel adaptation of 


: ae : 
jae 3 H 
cg I TUp TAG 0 teh ‘ Pee 3 Se Se ie ae aaa Storycorps’ Work theme in- 
cludes 159 recordings of people 


ROBERT R. 


talking about what they do 


* 
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ATIVE COMMONS 


FLICKR CRE 


Solidarity 
Journalism says 
goodbye to ‘Redskins’ 


a The debate over the Washington 
Redskins’ nickname intensi- 
fied this year when the US 






canceled the team’s 


a ruling that has since 

been appealed. Fran- 

chise ownership has 
refused to budge from 


its pro-“Redskins” position, 


Patent and Trademark Office 


trademark registration, 





though several media outlets have pledged to avoid the term, and | 


still more commentators have done so unilaterally. Their deci- 


sions aren’t unprecedented, however: The Oregonian first banned 


the nickname—along with other Native American-related team 
monikers—in 1992. Here’s a partial list: 


—David Uberti 


Sportswriters & media personalities 
Christine Brennan, USA Today 

Peter King, Sports Illustrated 

Bill Simmons, ESPN/Grantland 

Tim Graham, Buffalo News 

John Smallwood, Philadelphia Daily News 
Greg Gumbel, cps 

Phil Simms, cBs 

Tony Dungy, NBC 

Keith Olbermann, ESPN 

William C. Rhoden, The New York Times 
Matt Miller, Bleacher Report 


Newspapers & Magazines 
The Oregonian 

Kansas City Star 

Washington City Paper 

The New Republic 

Mother Jones 

Richmond Free Press 

San Francisco Chronicle 
Syracuse New Times 

Orange County Register 

The Seattle Times 

The Detroit News 

Washington Business Journal 
New York Daily News 

Charlotte Observer 

Slate 

The Washington Post editorial board 
The Salt Lake Tribune 


*At least one newspaper, the Minneapolis Star-Tribune, had a ban 


but reversed it. 








| 
| 





Hard Numbers 


$135 


Hourly rate Ferguson, MO, officials charge journalists 
who seek access to public records related to the Michael 
Brown shooting 


33 


Percentage of Hispanic Americans who think the media 
cover their communities accurately 


19 


Percentage of African-Americans who believe local news 
stations cover the black community more accurately 
than other news sources 


a9 


Percentage of Hispanic Americans who believe that 
ethnic media cover the Hispanic community more 
accurately than other news sources 


1,349 


Number of polls analyzed in FiveThirtyEight’s Senate 
forecast model as of October 19 


Bal 


Percentage of Americans who saw, heard, or read news of 
the James Foley and Steven Sotloff beheadings. According 
to Mark Murray, NBC News’ senior political editor, it was 
the highest media penetration of any news event of the 
past five years. 


$1.57 


Revenue earned by print newspapers per hour of reader 
attention in 2012, down from $2.78 in 2008 


200 


Approximate number of reporters who covered Hillary 
Clinton’s appearance at Senator Tom Harkin’s annual 
steak fry in Indianola, IA, in mid-September 


| Sources: Politico, American Press Institute, FiveThirtyEight, NBC News, The 


| Washington Post, University of Chicago, 
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Darts & Laurels Janay Palmer Rice. 


Lousy judgment, unlikely hero unconscious in an 


Atlantic City casino 
elevator. months after 


A DART to the Columbia Daily Tribune for running a cartoon of it released a video of 
Ferguson protesters holding signs with statements such as, “Steal to him dragging her limp 
honor Michael,” and “No 60" Plasma TV No Peace!” next to a col- body out of the el- 
umn about lootings in the town. After numerous complaints, mainly evator. The first video 
voiced on Twitter, the publication’s managing editor Jim Robertson | helped spark public 
responded to the criticism, asking readers to consider the context (it _ debate about domestic 
was just one out of the paper's many cartoons depicting the unrest), violence, which even- 
and stating: “Provocative? Yes. Racist? Certainly not in intent.” tually forced the NFL 


to update its policy on 





The Economist may not have intended to appear racist, either, with its | the issue. The second 


review of a book on the history of slavery and American capitalism video had direct conse- 
by Edward Baptist. But it sull earns a DART for stating: “Almost all quences for Rice. who was released from the Ravens and suspended 
the blacks in his book are victims, almost all the whites villains. This indefinitely from the NFL. 


is not history: it is advocacy.” The review was widely blasted and has 


since been withdrawn with an apology. In a response to the apology, 


But the world of sports reporting hasn't been all about positive impact, 
Baptist himself said that the whole review missed the point, not just and a DART goes to ESPN's SportsCenter for investigating Michael 
the above quote. By rejecting | Sam’s showering habits. Reporter Josina Anderson took such an 

the book’s slave testimonies | interest in how Sam, the NFL’s first openly gay player, was getting 

as valid proof of how slaves | along with his new teammates at the St. Louis Rams that she didn’t 





were mistreated, the review stop short of asking some of the players about Sam’s behavior in the 

reflected a racist attitude communal showers. The idea was to find out if Sam was waiting to 

beyond its last two sentences, | shower so “as not to make his teammates feel uncomfortable.” as 

Baptist said. one unnamed player allegedly told Anderson. Another two (named) 
players, however. answered the ridiculous question by saying they 

LAUREL to TMz for un- “weren't tracking” how Sam went about showering. 

covering footage of former 

Baltimore Ravens running Not least, a LAUREL to The New York Times for finally acknowledg- 

back Ray Rice knocking ing that torture inflicted by the C1A on terrorism suspects is still torture. 

his then-fiancée, now-wife, —Lene Bech Sillesen 


MMvonelinremeCyan 


BY DAVID UBERTI 


In September, Chuck Todd 


became the 12th full-time mod- 
erator of NBC’s Meet the Press, 





the longest-running show on MARTHA ROUNTREE LAWRENCE SPIVAK 
network TV. A look at some of (1947-1953) (1966-1975) 
his predecessors helps trace the The half-hour show’s co-creator, a After nearly 20 years as a firebrand 
highs and lows of the program’s hands-off host, remains the only full- panelist, the show’s other co-creator 
67-year history. time female moderator in the show’s spent nearly a decade as moderator. The 
history. The program developed a repu- New York Times pegged weekly viewer- 
tation for breaking news in contentious ship at 10 million in 1967, writing, “The 
interviews, and producers boasted of 5 names of the people who have appeared 
million weekly viewers by 1951. on the program read like a roll-call of 





contemporary history.” 
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Language Corner 


Wrest stop 


The football player “wrestled” the ball away from an opponent 
and scored a touchdown. Shareholders “wrestled” control of a 
company from the CEo. 
Who got dirtier: the football player or the shareholders? 
Answer: the football player, because he actually did some 


»Memoir II 
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physical work to get the football. But in reality, what both did was 2% °.# 





“wrest,” not “wrestle.” 

“Wrestle” means “to struggle,” whether it’s with someone on 
a mat or with your conscience. “Wrest” also implies a struggle, 
but it specifically means “to turn or twist; esp., to pull or force 
away violently with a twisting motion,” or “to take or extract by 
force; usurp; extort; wring.” (All definitions are from Webster’s 
New World College Dictionary, fifth edition.) 

Both words have the same root, an Old English word for 
“twist,” and appeared about the same time. The distinctions 
between the two are small, but worth preserving. To “wrest” 
implies a sharper, more sudden movement, exemplified by that 
twisting motion, which is why it’s probably what the football 
player did. It’s also the preferred usage when the struggle is more 
of acoup or rebellion than a tussle, or involves persistent effort: 
“wresting” power or control. “Wrestle” implies a more general 
physical confrontation between two people, except where your 
conscience is involved. 

Probably because “wrestle” is a far more common term 
(Thanks, wWE!), we see “wrestled” more than “wrested.” But 
unlike dropping that “1” in “public,” which really changes the 
meaning, dropping the “1” in “wrestle” probably won’t much 
twist anyone’s words. 

—Merrill Perlman 


In this issue of Currents, political cartoonist Mana Neyestani 


talks about the terrors he experienced inside Iran’s Evin prison, 
and how his work on a graphic novel-memoir helped him cope 
with the trauma (if you missed it, flip back to page 10). 

Iranian Canadian journalist Maziar Bahari also made his 
experiences inside Evin the subject of a 2011 memoir, Then 
They Came for Me, which has now been adapted into the film 
Rosewater, written and directed by Jon Stewart. Bahari was 
imprisoned shortly after appearing on Stewart’s The Daily 
Show, an interview that was played back to Bahari during in- 
terrogations in Tehran’s notorious prison and used as evidence 
that he worked with American spies. The film’s title is a refer- 
ence to the interrogator that Bahari, often blindfolded, came to 
recognize by his fragrance. Rosewater, which stars Gael Garcia 
Bernal (above) as Bahari, is Stewart's directorial debut and 
opens in theaters on November 14. 

—Lene Bech Sillesen 





GARRICK UTLEY 
(1989-1991) 


Competition from other Sunday pro- 
grams increased throughout the 1980s. 
“mTP is no longer at the top of the talk- 

show ratings race,” The Washington Post 
wrote in 1987, “and many observers feel 

its rivals have overtaken it.” By 1990, 
under Utley, viewership had dwindled 

to an estimated 2.6 million. 


TIM RUSSERT 
(1991-2008) 


Under Russert, the program extended 
to an hour and became more geared 
toward one-on-one interviews. By the 
time of Russert’s death in 2008, mrp 
consistently drew more than 4 million 
viewers and had won the Sunday ratings 
battle in 353 of the 354 previous weeks. 


DAVID GREGORY 
(2008-2014) 


Gregory presided over a steady decline 
in the program’s viewership and influ- 
ence, averaging 2.37 million total view- 
ers in the second quarter of 2014, nearly 
a half million fewer than ABc’s This 
Week and crs’ Face the Nation. 
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THINGS THAT WORK RUI KANEYA 


The helpful hackers 


In cities around the country, a new breed of techie shoulders 
some of journalism’s public-service load 


IN 2013, WHEN CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS RELEASED A LIST OF 129 SCHOOLS 
slated for possible closure, it triggered an avalanche of criticism from parent 
groups, teacher unions, and other stakeholders from around the city. Amid all the 
shouting and finger-pointing, a website emerged to help undergird the arguments 
with facts: SchoolCuts.org synthesized all publicly available data about every 
school on the list—academic performance, student demographics, enrollment, 
school boundaries, and more—and packaged them in a format that was simple 
to understand. 

It was an instant hit. Josh Kalov, one of the seven masterminds behind School- 
Cuts, chalked up the success to the fact that the site made a mound of seemingly 
impenetrable data accessible. “We broke down the information into more usable 
pieces,” he says. 

The idea of applying the principles of data science to better inform the public 
isn’t new to journalism. But Kalov and his SchoolCuts collaborators don’t con- 
sider themselves journalists, nor do they necessarily see their work as journalism. 
Instead, they count themselves among a growing group of “civic hackers” who 
volunteer their time to create Web apps with a public-service bent. 

In Chicago, the civic-hacking movement has been spurred by the trove of 
information released on the city’s data portal, which was opened in 2010 and 
now holds more than 800 data sets—the most of any US city, according to Code 
for America, a San Francisco-based nonprofit that helps cities innovate with 
technology. 

But it’s by no means a Chicago-only phenomenon. So far, Chicago and 44 
other state and local governments have adopted open-data policies, according 
to the Sunlight Foundation, a Washington, DC-based nonprofit that advocates 
for government transparency. And not just in tech hubs like New York City and 
San Francisco, but also places like Chattanooga, TN, and Tulsa, OK. In fact, some 
communities are so active that Code for America has created 31 local chapters, 
which it calls “brigades,” with nearly 3,000 members. In May, when Code for 
America helped organize the National Day of Civic Hacking, it inspired more than 
120 events—“hackathons,” 
the country and abroad. 

The typical work of civic hackers offers a simple, elegant way to facilitate the 
delivery of public services. If you need a flu shot, for instance, there’s an app that 
shows you nearby locations that offer it. If your car goes missing, an app can tell 
you whether it’s been towed by the city. 


“unconferences,” meet-ups, and more—throughout 
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Other projects are more like School- 
Cuts—and decidedly more journalistic. 
For instance, Clear Streets is an app that 
took the city’s Plow Tracker and turned 
it on its head: It tracks where the trucks 
have been, rather than where they cur- 
rently are. You can find out how long ago 
your street was plowed during a snow- 
storm. The app was developed by Open 
City, a civic startup that first garnered 
attention for creating Chicago Lobby- 
ists, an app that allows users to look up 
lobbyists’ pay, who their clients are, the 
legislative actions they sought, and so on. 

Civic hackers come from the same 
mold as journalists, says Gabriela 
Schneider, the Sunlight Foundation’s 
communications director. “It used to 
be that we would go to the media to 
explain to us what’s going on in the 
world around us, but the paradigm is 
shifting, and it’s becoming more par- 
ticipatory,” she says. “It’s a new world, 
and I think the boundaries are melting 
away. This seems like a natural evolu- 
tion of journalism.” 

Alaina Harkness, who monitors the 
civic-hacking movement for the John 
D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foun- 
dation, says there is a key difference 
between the hackers and journalists. 

“I’d be cautious of having journalists 
replaced with a whole bunch of tools 
and apps on the Web, and letting all 
of us create our own narrative based 
on that,” she says. “Because journalists 
play a very important role of providing 
an interpretive layer—digesting a lot of 
information, distilling it and present- 
ing the facts with a narrative overlay.” 

The hackers themselves acknow!- 
edge the difference. “Sometimes in 
open-data circles, we lose sight; we’re 
more about the data than the issues 
underlying them,” says Elnaz Mosh- 
feghian, who worked with Kalov on 
SchoolCuts. “We know enough codes 
to be dangerous but not enough about 
the issue to have something meaning- 
ful to say.” 

Still, their work can be a valuable 
starting point for potential reporting 
projects. “A lot of work that we do is 
something that journalists can build on 
top of?’ says Derek Eder, who worked on 
both Clear Streets and Chicago Lobby- 
ists. “In the back of my mind, it’s always 
the goal of any of the sites we build.” 





Hack for America! In Augusta, GA, Rachael Rhodes draws on one of the whiteboards set up for the Super Happy Block Party as pant of 
the 2013 National Day of Civic Hacking, which celebrates collaborative efforts to solve community issues. 


News organizations have been pay- 
ing attention, and some have shown 
interest in collaborating—or finding 
other ways to cultivate the ethos of 
civic hacking within their newsrooms. 
In Chicago, the early success of Every- 
Block—the granddaddy of civic apps 
in the city and a forerunner to a wave 
of hyperlocal sites—helped prompt 
the Chicago Tribune to set up its news 
apps team in 2009. And this year, the 
political team at the Chicago Sun-Times 
worked with Eder’s company, Data- 
Made, to develop the Clout Meter app, 
which ranks the political influence of 
Chicago aldermen. 

Craig Newman, managing editor 
of the Sun-Times, expects his paper to 
produce more coding-heavy projects 
like Clout Meter in the future. “We 
are in the process of trying to develop 
more of that skill set here,” he says. “We 
don’t really have that part in the middle 


that ties together the codes and data 
reporting, so [civic hackers] helped us 
get to that point quickly and helped our 
thought process along the way.” — 

But Newman adds a caveat: “Every- 
body’s throwing data against the wall 
now since the payoff can be great, but 
it’s got to match up with what we are 
looking to do and things that our read- 
ers care about.” 


IT’S JUST PAST 6PM ON A TUESDAY 
evening, and the midsized conference 
room at Chicago tech hub 187] is packed. 
The crowd is there for Open Gov Hack 
Night, a weekly gathering hosted by 
Open City since 2012. The attendees 
are a ragtag group of developers, Web 
designers, academics, activists, educa- 
tors, students, and journalists—united 
by a shared interest in data science. 
After the introductions and announce- 
ments, they break into small groups to 


collaborate on app development. One 
group, led by Josh Kalov and Elnaz 
Moshfeghian, works on an education- 
related project. Another wrestles with 
a data set containing red-light camera 
records. Still another group hunkers 
down to build an app that will compile 
a list of residential buildings that ignore 
recycling requirements. 

Many successful collaborations, 
SchoolCuts among them, have come 
out of the Hack Night or similar gath- 
erings. Smart Chicago Collaborative, 
another civic-hacker group, wants to 
broaden the community even further. It 
has launched a user-testing group that 
enlists hundreds of Chicago residents 
to help fine-tune apps in development. 
Smart Chicago is also attempting to 
measure the city’s “data ecosystem” 
with a survey of anyone who uses data 
for social good in their line of work. 
The hope is that the effort will identify 
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gaps in the ecosystem that civic hack- 
ers then fill. 

Smart Chicago represents the insti- 
tutionalization of the civic-hacking 
movement. The nonprofit was born out 
of an unusual collaboration between 
the city of Chicago and two prominent 
local philanthropic groups, the Chicago 


EVERYBLOCK, OF COURSE, BECAME 
a product—one popular enough that 
it was snatched up by a news out- 
let, MSNBC, in 2009, and expanded to 
19 cities across the country. Last year, 
NBC News, which had taken control of 
MSNBC, abruptly pulled the plug on the 
site, only to resurrect it earlier this year 





When Louie Watch founder Bret 
Walker requested property records 
from Jefferson County, he was told it 


would cost him $17,000. 


Community Trust and the MacArthur 
Foundation. Led by Daniel X. O’Neil, a 
cofounder of EveryBlock, the group 
functions as an incubator of sorts for 
civic hackers, helping them amplify—an.., 
hopefully, make a viable business out of— 
their work. “We are trying to encourage 
an alignment among all of the players in 
this movement, so that what they cre- 
ate leads to products and services that 
people truly need,” says O’Neil. “When 
you move from [working on] ‘projects’ to 
‘products, you can make an impact. And 
you can sustain your work.” 

This business sense is one of the 
things that separates many civic apps 
from typical journalism projects. “They 
are more user-focused,” observes Juan- 
Pablo Velez, an Open City collaborator 
who dabbled in journalism at the now- 
defunct Chicago News Cooperative. 

But in recent years, this mindset 
is finding traction within journalism 
circles, says John Bracken, vice presi- 
dent/media innovation at the John S. 
and James L. Knight Foundation. “We 
see increasingly similar approaches 
by journalism organizations to under- 
stand how people are choosing infor- 
mation,” he says. “We are competing 
against all the other products—whether 
it be PlayStation, Game of Thrones, or 
arerun of Magnum, P.1.—for people’s 
digital attention. So it’s not enough to 
just throw things out there and hope 
people will see it.” 
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in Chicago. It’s now being expanded to 
other cities again. 

The site began its life as Chicago- 
Crime.org in 2005—long before “open 
data” became the buzzword—and 
allowed users to see how many crimes 
had been reported in a given neighbor- 
hood. The name switched to Every- 
Block in 2007, and it evolved into a site 
that pulled together newspaper articles, 
Flickr photos, local business reviews, 
Craigslist postings, municipal data—all 
of which were then made customizable. 

In its early days, EveryBlock accom- 
plished all this by cold-calling city offi- 
cials and asking for data, O’Neil says. 
“When I was doing my job at Every- 
Block, there was nobody else who was 
asking municipalities for civic data in 
a completely systematic, structured, 
organized way like we were,” he says. 

Bret Walker, a software engineer, 
has been trying to replicate Every- 
Block’s work in Louisville, KY. So far, 
Louie Watch has had easy access to 
data from the city, which adopted its 
open-data policy in October 2013. But 
dealing with the Jefferson County gov- 
ernment has been another matter. In 
April, when Walker requested property 
records from the county, he was told it 
would cost him $17,000. 

Walker appealed the decision to 
the Kentucky attorney general, but 
the county ultimately prevailed on the 
basis that Louie Watch wasn’t a jour- 


nalism outlet that could be exempted 
from the fee under the Kentucky Open 
Records Act. Walker is still deciding 
whether to push back. “Determining 
somewhat arbitrarily what is journal- 
ism and what is not, and using that to 
bar citizens from getting access to their 
data, is troublesome,” he says. 

Schneider, of the Sunlight Foun- 
dation, says what civic hackers like 
Walker are going through is akin 
to the debate that played out a few 
years ago over whether bloggers are 
journalists. “They are basically doing 
certain kinds of journalism,” she says. 
“They might not be pounding the 
pavement and cornering a city coun- 
ci] member to get a really good quote, 
but they are using their tech skills to 
tell the stories in a different way that 
might be more accessible to a totally 
different audience.” 

By and large, Chicago’s civic hack- 
ers have been insulated from all this, 
thanks in large part to the fact that 
the city has been ahead of the curve 
in embracing the open-data philoso- 
phy. But none of the current crop of 
civic startups has yet to develop the 
reach of EveryBlock. As the com- 
munity grows and matures, it will be 
worth watching to see whether its 
work becomes linked to bigger news 
organizations—or finds an audience 
on its own. 

Either way, says Joe Germuska, the 
director of software engineering and 
“chief nerd” at the Knight Lab at North- 
western University’s Medill School of 
Journalism, cross-fertilization between 
the civic-hacking and journalism com- 
munities will continue. “The thing that 
1 think is the really interesting core of 
civic hacking is that technology skills, 
knowledge, and tools are democratiz- 
ing at an incredible rate,” says Ger- 
muska, who was among the Tribune 
apps team’s first hires before joining 
Knight Lab. “There’s a lot of things you 
can get for free, and you can learn to do 
them without having to get trained for 
years and years. That’s going to benefit 
journalism as well.” cur 


RU1 KANEYA is the Illinois and Indiana cor- 
respondent for cJR’s United States Project. 
He is a former investigations editor at The 
Chicago Reporter. 





BUSINESS MODELS BEN ADLER 


Let the people pay 


The case for HuffPo’s crowdfunded reporting experiment 


WHEN THE HUFFINGTON POST ANNOUNCED IT WOULD CROWDFUND A ONE- 
year reporting fellowship to cover the aftermath of teenager Michael Brown’s 
killing by a police officer in Ferguson, MO, it incited a lot of sniping. Don Irvine, 
chairman of Accuracy in Media, a conservative advocacy group, summed it up in 
a blog post: “HuffPo isn’t some small, independent, underfunded news organiza- 
tion—rather it is owned by AOL, a Fortune 500 company with a market capital- 
ization of $3.44 billion. And they couldn’t spare $40k to fund this project?” The 
Guardian US’s news editor Alex Koppelman cracked on Twitter: “FYI, everyone, 
I’m crowdfunding my lunch today. I can totally afford to buy it myself, but I’d 
rather that you pay for it.” 

In truth, the journalism world is divided on this issue. Some considered it 
a creative and harmless way to fund a worthy, and likely unprofitable, project. 
Others groused that it was unseemly for the multimillionaires who run HuffPo— 
Arianna Huffington and AOL’s Tim Armstrong—to solicit contributions from smal] 
donors. Still others fretted that if the effort was successful it might encourage 
media companies to start crowdfunding public-interest journalism they would 
previously have paid for themselves. 

The detractors notwithstanding, HuffPo raised more than the $40,000 it 
needed (from 641 donors) to pay Mariah Stewart’s salary. HuffPo will cover 
Stewart’s benefits, and she’ll be mentored by the site’s justice reporter, Ryan 
Reilly. Stewart, 23, recently received her BA in journalism from Lindenwood 
University in Saint Charles, MO. She lives in another nearby suburb of St. Louis, 
and was previously working in retail. When Ferguson blew up, she went there 
and started tweeting breaking news. She got picked up by the Beacon Reader, 
an Oakland, CA-based website that allows selected journalists to publish their 
work and raise money from readers. Reilly, who went to Ferguson to cover the 
story, brought Stewart to the attention of HuffPo’s DC bureau chief, Ryan Grim. 
Grim, knowing that there was no room in his budget to create a reporter slot for 
someone stationed in Ferguson, floated the idea of crowdfunding it. According 
to Grim, Arianna Huffington, who still manages the site she sold to AOL in 201], 
“loved the idea.” HuffPo partnered with the Beacon Reader to raise the money. 
Stewart will provide some stories on the side for her Beacon Reader followers. 

There is a case to be made that crowdfunding for a reporter at a major news 
organization is fundamentally no different than other new models for fund- 
ing reporting—and the fact that the reporting will appear on the site of a for- 
profit company is immaterial. Journalism is an unusual amalgam: a public good 


provided by the private sector. When 
an outlet does a deep dive and injects 
its reporting into the public conver- 
sation, it cannot capture all the eco- 
nomic value—because its competitors 
will summarize and comment on the 
stories—much less the non-economic 
value to society. So why shouldn’t con- 
cerned citizens help cover the finan- 
cial gap between what shoe-leather 
reporting costs and what it generates? 
“T initially had a viscerally negative 
reaction: Why is a multibillion-dollar 
company asking for donations for a 
$40,000 project?” says Ari Rabin-Havt, 
host of The Agenda, a talk-radio show 
on SiriusXM and a former executive 
vice-president at Media Matters for 
America. “I changed my mind. Wealthy 
people and foundations have funded 
journalism for decades: ProPublica, 
the Center for Public Integrity, the 
Schuster Institute for Investigative 
Journalism at Brandeis, the American 
Independent. Journalism is a public 
utility that is funded by private com- 
panies, mostly billion-dollar corpora- 
tions. ProPublica gives an article to The 
New York Times and no one freaks out 
about it.” 

ProPublica takes issue with the sug- 
gestion that its model is qualitatively 
the same as HuffPo’s crowdfund- 
ing, because its donors are not giving 
directly to the media outlets that ben- 
efit from ProPublica’s work. By giving 
to ProPublica, they support its mission 
of doing investigative reporting that 
has an impact, and publishing in a large 
outlet is a way of achieving the latter 
half of that goal. “The mission of AOL 
is to make money for its shareholders 
over the long run. I have a fiduciary 
responsibility that is completely dif- 
ferent than that,” says Richard Tofel, 
ProPublica’s CEO. 

There are publications, though, that 
support their coverage with donations, 
such as nonprofit magazines on the left 
(Mother Jones, The American Prospect, 
The Washington Monthly) and the lib- 
ertarian (Reason) and neoconservative 
(Commentary) right. Though most 
need foundation grants to support 
their operations, they all accept reader 
contributions, too. This isn’t even the 
first time that donations have gone to 
a for-profit publication: The Nation, 
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while legally a privately owned for- 
profit, covers most of its losses with 
donations from readers. (Disclosure: 
I've been a regular contributor to The 
Nation, freclanced for The American 
Prospect and The Washington Monthly, 
and my current employer, Grist.org, is 
a nonprofit environmental magazine 
that accepts reader contributions.) 

Yet somehow, soliciting donations 
for HuffPo seems different. As part 
of a publicly traded for-profit corpo- 
ration, HuffPo is actually trying to 
make money. If Stewart’s coverage of 
Ferguson draws millions of readers 
and generates significant ad revenue, 
AOL’s shareholders—not the donors— 
will keep the proceeds. In theory, this 
would also be true of the consortium of 
rich liberals who own The Nation. But 
The Nation, unlike HuffPo, isn’t trying 
to make money—its owners are on the 
hook for losses, but in the rare years 
that revenue exceeds expenditures 
the money is reinvested—and it isn’t 
subsidizing its serious coverage with 
fluffy content that’s cheap to produce. 
HuffPo pays for its substantive jour- 
nalism by surrounding it with photos 
of celebrities’ exposed “sideboobs,” 
aggregation of other outlets’ reporting, 
search-engine optimized headlines 
atop skimpy content, and the unpaid, 
sometimes ill-informed, musings of 
celebrity bloggers. “If you’re a Huff- 
ington Post reader, you say, ‘I accept 
the deal that the nip-slip slideshows 
and Jenny McCarthy’s anti-vaccine 
craziness is the price you pay, because 
it supports Ryan Grim’s reporting on 
Congress,” says Mark Schmitt, direc- 
tor of the political reform program at 
the New America Foundation and the 
former executive editor of The Ameri- 
can Prospect. 

Tofel doesn’t necessarily see any- 
thing wrong with Huffington Post 
soliciting donations, especially if it is 
unprofitable. “When you’re unprofit- 
able, and you’re supposed to be for- 
profit, you are under great pressure,” 
he notes. Profitability would seem like 
a reasonable metric, but it could be a 
more complicated one than you might 
expect. AOL doesn’t say whether spe- 
cific websites are profitable, although 
the company as a whole is. A Business 
Insider report in December 2013 pro- 
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‘HuffPost is a global media company 
with an annual budget, not my 
personal blog that I keep going with 
my donations, says Arianna Huffington 
in response to critics who suggest she 


should bankroll the reporting job. 


jected that HuffPo was expected to lose 
around $6 million on roughly $100 mil- 
lion in revenue for the year. But AOL 
executives said that was because it 
invested in growth, and that it expected 
to be profitable in 2014. (Arianna 
Huffington declined via email to offer 
specifics on the site’s profitability.) 
But plenty of organizations, whether 
for-profit or nonprofit, spend a lot of 
money on things that could arguably be 
cut to support more journalism. AOL’s 
Tim Armstrong, for instance, received 
more than $12 million in compensation 
in 2012. 

Armstrong may or may not care 
about Ferguson coverage. But by her 
own account, Arianna Huffington, who 
kept a significant chunk of the $315 mil- 
lion AOL paid for The Huffington Post, 
does care. “We’re committed to using 
all the tools at our disposal to continue 
telling the story of Ferguson,” she told 
me. Wouldn't that include digging into 
her own pocket rather than the pockets 
of her readers’? Huffington’s response 
is that, “HuffPost is a global media com- 
pany with an annual budget, not my 
personal blog that I keep going with 
my donations.” 

The idea of giving donor-sponsored 
reporting to for-profit publications, 
at least indirectly, has become more 
common in recent years. Where Pro- 
Publica’s model of sharing content 
with large, often for-profit, outlets was 


once unorthodox, it is now employed 
by many investigative reporting organi- 
zations, including the Center for Public 
Integrity and InsideClimateNews. 

In asense, getting readers to donate 
in exchange for more coverage of top- 
ics they care about is on a spectrum 
with other new revenue models. Slate, 


for example, recently launched Slate 


Plus, a program in which readers buy 
subscriptions to exclusive content, 
like bonus segments on podcasts and 
behind-the-scenes descriptions of the 
process of reporting big features. Julia 
Turner, Slate’s editor in chief, says 
that while Slate has no plans to deploy 
crowdfunding, she can’t say that it 
never would. “A lot of journalism is 
indirectly crowdfunded through sub- 
scriptions,” she notes. 

Dan Fletcher, a co-founder of the 
Beacon Reader, also makes the sub- 
scription comparison. In exchange 
for $5 a month or one-time lump sums 
that correspond to subscriptions of 
varying lengths, what Fletcher calls 
“backers” get access to content that 
may not be available elsewhere—and 
presumably the moral satisfaction 
of supporting journalism they care 
about. Readers are essentially sub- 
scribing directly to individual jour- 
nalists, minus the intermediation of 
editors or a larger publication. Unlike 
with most paywalls, the emphasis 
is not on getting content that non- 


subscribers can’t. A journalist with a 
Beacon Reader profile is free to shop a 
piece posted there to another publica- 
tion or cross-post it elsewhere. Most 
of Stewart’s work for the next year, for 
example, will appear in HuffPo, where 
it will be free to anyone, not just those 
who funded her fellowship. She will 
post on the Beacon Reader to alert 
her “backers” when her pieces go up, 
and she will also post extra content 
for their benefit. The Beacon Read- 
er’s paywall is leaky, as social media 
referrals get access for free. Philo- 
sophically, though, Fletcher views the 
relationship as more akin to reader- 
subscriber than donor and recipient. 
If you agree with him, then HuffPo 
hasn’t even solicited donations at all— 
it has merely sold subscriptions. 

Whether or not they agree that it 
is ethically no different from selling 
subscriptions, most journalists—even 
critics of HuffPo’s crowdfunding—do 
think there is an unmet need for deep 
coverage of Ferguson and other stories 
of race, changing communities, politi- 
cal power, and criminal-justice reform 
in American towns and cities. To Pro- 
Publica’s Richard Tofel, donations 
to support investigative reporting at 
even profitable outlets could be justi- 
fied if the alternative is that the outlet 
wouldn’t pursue the project at all. 

One fear some journalists raised is 
that newsrooms like HuffPo will start 
crowdfunding for stories or salaries 
instead of spending some of their prof- 
its. But at least if a fellowship is crowd- 
funded, the reporter will be paid. Too 
often, the answer to how to produce 
expensive, low-revenue journalism is to 
get the reporters to work for little or no 
money. The idea that readers or view- 
ers should help pay for the content they 
want is hardly radical. No one thought 
it was unfair when the Sulzbergers 
and Grahams made their fortune from 
middle-class readers who paid for sub- 
scriptions and appealed to advertisers. 
As Stewart says, “Let’s be real: There 
are so many issues, if Huffington Post 
was going to pay for every reporter that 
was going to stay around the beat for a 
year, they’d be broke.” cur 


BEN ADLER Is a staff writer at Grist.org, anda 
contributing editor to Gar. 
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2014 AWARDS 







Did your best work this year include a health angle? 
The Awards for Excellence in Health Care Journalism 
recognize great reporting in a wide range of health 
coverage. Enter through our easy online system. 


First-place winners earn $500, complimentary lodging for 
two nights and registration for Health Journalism 
2015 — AHCJ's annual conference. 
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-Business of Health Care (Large/Small) 
-Consumer Feature (Large/Small) 

- Investigative (Large/Small) 
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-Public Health (Large/Small) 
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Take advantage of the early-bird deadline and save money! 
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+ $55 nonmembers 


Regular rate 

(submit by noon CT on Jan. 16, 2015) 
- $50 members 

» $75 nonmembers 
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Honoring the best in 
investigative journalism 


The IRE Awards recognize 
outstanding investigative 
work in print, broadcast 
and online journalism. 
Entries from 
traditional or new 
media outlets, 
freelancers, book 
authors and 
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For details please see 
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ON THE JOB 


An education 


BY CHRISTIE CHISHOLM 


EVERY MORNING, PEGGY MONROE SCOURS THE 
skin of her six children for bedbugs. When she 
finds one, she pinches it until it bursts. The 
King’s Inn—a cheap motel off East Colfax Av- 
enue in Aurora, CO, where the family has lived 
for about a year—is infested with the bloodsuck- 
ing insects. At night, the four oldest children 
sleep on the floor on thin mats that interlock 
like puzzle pieces; the two youngest sleep in 
the queen-size bed with Peggy and their father, 
Jonathan Jacko. The cat, Barack, sleeps wher- 
ever he can find room. 

The Monroes are one of two families profiled 
by The Denver Post for a project on homeless 
schoolchildren called “Trying to Live, Trying to 
Learn.” Over the last decade, the number of home- 
less students in the state more than tripled, from 
7,000 to some 23,000. For two and a half months, 
photographer Joe Amon and reporter Jennifer 
Brown visited the Monroes every day, observing 
the kids as they walked a mile along East Colfax to 
school in the mornings and sitting with the family 
as they ate dinners of canned spaghetti and soup. 

It took a few years to find families that were 
willing to let Amon and Brown chronicle their 
lives so intensively. “They have to trust you,” says 
Amon. To gain that trust, he spends as much time 
as he can with the families, even when not tak- 
ing pictures. 

Amon grew up poor himself, in western Penn- 
sylvania. He quit high school at 17 to join the Ma- 
rines, and later worked in a steel mill until it shut 
down. It wasn’t until he was 28 and saw an ad on 
TV for the Art Institute of Pittsburgh that he de- 
cided to pursue photography. Now, at 55, he holds 
a coveted position: a job at a daily newspaper that 
lets him spend months on a single assignment. 

Once a project is over, Amon finds it hard to 
separate himself from the people he’s followed. 
“It’s a challenge for me, not seeing them any- 
more,” he says. “It would be pretty cold-hearted 
to just cut it off.” 

Not much has changed for the Monroes since 
the story came out. They’re still at the King’s Inn. 
The kids’ school had offered to help the fam- 
ily move to a subsidized apartment, but it was 
a temporary arrangement, and Peggy declined. 
She’s holding out for a house. csr 


CHRISTIE CHISHOLM IS CJR’s associate editor. 
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The wolf at the door 


Should journalism worry about content marketing? 


BY MICHAEL MEYER 
Illustration by Noma Bar 


? 


At a glance, the Daily Growl] could be any morning news meeting held in the “win the internet 


through pet videos” bureau of a lavishly funded media startup. Rows of eager young people stand 
behind their monitors—“TMz-style,” managing editor Lisa Keller told me—as Keller solicits memes 
and news pegs to supplement the content already scheduled on the team’s editorial calendar. Moni- 
tors are tuned to Twitter feeds and Photoshop works in progress. Any of the team’s 10 “community 
managers” and eight designers might produce as many as 10 postings a day. Those numbers don’t 


include the constant interaction with fans and followers 
and strangers that is also a big part of the job. The office is 
light-filled and, despite the heavy productivity expectations, 
seemingly free of stress. I’m struck by this, having been in so 
many newsrooms in which there’s a palpable sense that the 
media industry, to say nothing of the country and the human 
race, is at the abyss. 

The Daily Growl is the morning ritual of Nestle Purina 
PetCare’s content marketing team. Neither the Daily Grow] 
nor its counterpart, the Weekly Meow, are really news meet- 
ings. But the Purina operation is, in some ways, closer to a 
newsroom than journalists would care to admit. As it’s name, 
The Feed, suggests, the team produces timely information 
and entertainment and pushes it out to an audience on social 
platforms. It’s focused on speed, accountable for accuracy, 
and perpetually aware of the needs of its readers. The most 
obvious difference between The Feed’s work and that of an 
actual newsroom is that the team is explicitly aligned with 
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the interests of the world’s second-largest pet food company. 
Then again, boundaries between editorial and advertising in 
journalism newsrooms aren’t what they used to be. Editors 
at Time Inc. now report to managers on the business side, 
and a series of recently leaked emails suggests that execu- 
tives at Vice expect to know in advance about stories that 
mention advertisers or other corporate brands. That The 
Feed’s work is overtly coming from a brand is arguably a win 
for transparency. 

The Feed devotes itself to customer service, with the ulti- 
mate goal of making money. Signs posted throughout the 
team’s office remind members of this: “Engage,” “Impact 
Business Now,” “Convert,” “Results.” How different are these 
reminders of the realities of capitalism from the various 
measures of popularity (total traffic, new readers, etc.) prom- 
inently displayed in newsrooms? Are the lists a reminder 
that reporters should be giving readers what they want, or 
just rankings of the writers whose stories have been most 


successfully monetized that day, not unlike the sales-leader 
board in a firm hawking timeshares? 

Another thing The Feed’s work on behalf of Purina has in 
common with the work of journalists on behalf of their own 
(often corporate) owners: People are reading it. 


The employees of The Feed are practitioners of a shape-- 


shifting genre that has taken over billions of dollars of corpo- 
rate marketing budgets globally in the last decade. Content 
marketing is so broad that it eludes definition even by its 
most ardent practitioners, but the term includes essentially 
any form of content (a Facebook post, a celebrity Q&A, a 
feature-length documentary) created by or on behalf of a 
brand with the hope that it will attract an audience on its 
own merits—as opposed to traditional advertising, which 
has the far smaller ambition of gaining notice from a captive 
audience before the ad break ends, or the page gets flipped, 
and the real content begins. : 

Most content marketing bypasses traditional media 


entirely, and as such it threatens to further erode journal- 
ism’s dwindling advertising revenue. “Native advertising,” 
stories commissioned by an advertiser that mimic the style 


and voice of a given publisher’s journalism, is the exception. 


This form of content marketing generates significant rev- 
enue for publications—and surely complicates any concern 
journalists have about corporate America’s foray into story- 
telling. BuzzFeed was a pioneer of native ads, and in doing 
so created a new kind of media company that functions as a 
hybrid of news publisher and ad agency. BuzzFeed employs 
an editorial team of more than 200 to produce everything 
from foreign coverage to funny quizzes, and a creative team 
of 65 that produces work in BuzzFeed’s editorial sensibility 
on behalf of corporate clients. Native ads are seen by some 
as a natural progression for publishers seeking new ways to 
connect their audience with advertisers, and by others as 
journalism selling its last point of distinction to the high- 
est bidder. The debate is ongoing among everyone, it seems, 
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but journalism CEOs: Virtually every major publisher is now 
pursuing native advertising in some form. The genre has 
had both success stories (The New York Times’ explainer on 
women in prison on behalf of the Netflix show Orange is the 
New Black), and failures (The Atlantic’s advertorial love let- 
ter to the Church of Scientology). But one day soon, native 
advertising may be recalled as a quaint evolutionary step, 
as brands are increasingly comfortable simply reaching an 
audience themselves. 

As journalism newsrooms have diminished in strength 
and ambition over the last decade, “brand newsrooms,’ a 
term that’s now used casually within the marketing and PR 
industry, are booming—and have been for some time. As 
Sam Slaughter, the vice president of content at Contently, 
a software platform with a network of freelance writers 
available to both marketers and journalism publishers, notes, 
Red Bull was covering the action-sports industry when 
“BuzzFeed was just a twinkle in Jonah Peretti’s eye.” Ameri- 
can Express has a publication devoted to small-business 
owners, and General Electric covers its own scientists and 
hopes to never send another press release to an inattentive 
newspaper reporter. Chevron runs a community news site 
for Richmond, CA, where it is the town’s largest employer. 
Coca-Cola now reportedly spends more money creating its 
own content than it does on television advertising. 

Nestlé, Purina’s parent and the world’s largest food com- 
pany, creates more than 1,500 pieces of content each day 
company-wide, and its brands have accumulated more than 
250 million Facebook fans. 

Advertisers and journalists have always been partners, 
and that partnership has always contained an inherent 
tension. Content marketing has the potential to turn that 
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tension into an existential threat. Journalists like to think 
of themselves as protectors of the public interest, interme- 
diaries who police both fact and rhetoric. The very premise 
of the profession is that it’s dangerous to have words pass 
straight from the mouths of CEOs or politicians to the pub- 
lic’s ear. This intermediary function is at the core of journal- 
ism’s identity and, though it wasn’t always thought of this 
way, the core of its business model. But each successful piece 
of content marketing is, in effect, a statement that a journal- 
ist wasn’t wanted or needed. Each time a consumer clicks on 
a piece of content marketing, or shares it with a friend, it’s 
confirmation that they’re very comfortable being out there 
in the information landscape on their own. 


THE FEED IS LOCATED IN THE MAIN BUILDING OF PURINA’S 
St. Louis headquarters, a 15-story, tan-brick structure that is 
indistinct except for a giant banner of a cat pawing a baseball, 
draped down one side just before my visit in late September, 
in honor of the Cardinals’ appearance in the playoffs. 

In the lobby, I’m surrounded by photos of Purina employ- 
ees playing with their pets. A store in the basement sells 
Nestlé products at a discount. Employees can order dog or 
cat food in bulk. Attractive perks, but unlike many journal- 
ists who enter Purina’s headquarters these days, I wasn’t 
there to interview for a content-marketing position. Purina 
is, by some measures, St. Louis’ largest media company. 
Purina Pro Plan’s nutrition-minded Facebook account has 
some 700,000 likes; the account for Beggin’ Strips, a dog 
treat, has nearly 2 million. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s 
Facebook page, meanwhile, has a mere 120,000 likes— 
though given the social Web’s taste for pet photos, perhaps 
it’s not a fair comparison. 

The man who built The Feed is Rick Spiekermann, a 
25-year veteran of Purina’s marketing side. His bosses 
assigned him the task in January 2013, at a time when the 
rise of the social Web was presenting brands with an all- 
purpose medium that combined the self-publishing reach of 
platforms like YouTube, the advertising audience offered by 
print or television, and the customer-service element tradi- 
tionally filled by an 800 number. It was a new age in which 
consumers and brands could interact in real time in a public 
forum, and Spiekermann, like marketers around the country, 
was eager to take advantage of the opportunity. The nature 
of these platforms was such that it wasn’t enough for com- 
panies to simply post display ads. Who would click on that? 
They had to give customers some kind of value in order to get 
them to read the content. In Purina’s case, this could mean 
information about pet health, or funny pictures—anything 
that would tap into humans’ intense devotion to their pets. 
An added goal was to persuade consumers, ever skeptical 
of advertisers, to think of these brands as something other 
than marketers. You had to be sort of like a friend. Besides 
attracting an audience, the idea was to get that audience to 
think of them not as companies trying to sell something, but . 
as experts in the field, trusted purveyors of information that 
people want and need. 

Spiekermann knew that journalists would be perfect for 
this task, and one of the first journalists he hired was Stacy 








Schultz, who had been managing editor of a magazine that 
covers the St. Louis restaurant scene. Schultz told me that 
although the content she creates now is shorter, cranking 
through a month-long editorial calendar that can include 
as many as 150 pieces of content feels a lot like her previ- 
ous job. Much of her day, though, is spent interacting with 
customers. “If I know their dog had surgery, or was sick, or 
had a birthday, it’s my responsibility to be checking back in, 
calling that dog by name,” she says. “It’s really my role to 
build a relationship with that consumer. It goes way beyond 
one two-minute tweet.” 

The best content marketing blends news, promotion, and 
customer engagement so skillfully as to be unclassifiable. In 
2009, the ad agency JwT won a closet full of industry awards 
for hiring tech journalists and transforming itself into a 

“news agency” that engaged in real-time discussions with 
IT professionals on behalf of Microsoft. 

Kyle Monson left PC Magazine to work on the Micro- 
soft campaign, and now is a partner in an ad agency called 
Knock2x that produces brand journalism. “I think a lot of 
the audience challenges and skepticism that we were facing 
back in 2009 are gone,” Monson says about his work in brand 
journalism. “We don’t have to overcome the same level of 
innate skepticism that we did a few years ago. General audi- 
ences, especially millennials, are now very comfortable hear- 
ing from brands.” 

Once The Feed was staffed, Spiekermann took his 
charges to train at what is now called BuzzFeed University— 
a program developed to teach corporate content teams how 
to approach their work in the style of the Web’s hottest 


social-news and entertainment publisher. BuzzFeed was 
founded on the insight that people treat their social-media 
feeds as a kind of homepage that offers news about their life, 
and that the best way for a publisher to be part of that feed is 
to create content that people want to share with their friends. 
BuzzFeed taught Purina that putting “shareability” at the 
heart of every post was particularly important for brands 
that want to endear themselves to a community. 

Purina has created its own platforms and integrated them 
into the social Web. Purina’s PetCentric site generated peak 
traffic of 38 million visitors via Facebook in one month, a 
reach that dwarfs that of many traditional publishers. The 
site’s content suggests how successful corporate brands 
can be at crafting an editorial sensibility that readers find 
just as compelling as the ones they borrow, as it were, from 
publishers via native advertising. A PetCentric post such as 

“Lincoln, the Formerly Quadriplegic Miracle Kitty, Turns 
One,” is remarkably similar to a story that might appear 
on Upworthy; General Mills’ “17 Waffle Flavors You Never 
Knew Existed” could have been at home on BuzzFeed, with 
or without a sponsorship fee. 

The main concern about native advertising has been 
whether content is properly labeled. But it’s not a lack of 
labels that makes it difficult to parse the difference between 
content Purina produces in house, content it pays creative 
teams at publications like BuzzFeed to create on its behalf, 
and content the company sponsors but otherwise has no 
editorial control over, such as the “Tips to Keep Your Best 
Friend Healthy” section at WebMD. Or, for that matter, 
between any of that content and much of what appears in 
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the pet section of The New York Times’ Well blog. Often, the 
labels are the only discernable difference. It’s not that read- 
ers don’t know where each piece of content comes from—it’s 
a question of how much they care. 


I WAS ACCOMPANIED BY SOMEONE FROM PR MY ENTIRE 
time at Purina, and spent my second day with Kim Beardslee, 
who I had previously seen playing with her dog in a photo 
hanging from the ceiling in the lobby. We talked about the 
shifting relationship between public relations and journal- 
ism in an era in which it’s no longer taboo for brands to pay 
to be featured in content resembling news stories. 

When Beardslee’s career began nine years ago, she could 
ask a local TV station if it was interested in speaking to an 
expert from her company, and it was clear that she was pitch- 
ing the expert in the context of anews story. Today, Beardslee 
and other members of Purina’s PR department are sometimes 
unsure which stories will be seen as news segments, and 
which will be treated as “integrations,” requiring a sponsor- 
ship fee. In the last few years, they say, the news department 
at KMOV, the St. Louis css affiliate, has forwarded pitches 
from Purina that might have once been treated as news seg- 
ments on to the staff of a separate KMOV program that offers 
to air them in exchange for a sponsorship fee. “It’s either you 
pay to have your story told or they’re not going to work with 
you,” says Bill Etling, Beardslee’s boss and the director of 
public relations for Purina’s marketing department. (Brian 
Thouvenot, KMOv’s news director, said the station doesn’t 
run paid segments in its newscasts. Pitches that are “purely 
promotional” are passed on to Great Day St. Louis, a talk show 
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run by the station’s creative services and marketing depart- 
ment that does air paid segments.) ; 

Etling noted that this is starting to happen at the national 
level, too. Beardslee, anew mother, mentioned how she had 
recently watched a segment on NBC’s Today on tips for get- 
ting your baby a good night’s rest. Although the segment 
was hosted by Today’s regular anchors, one of the featured 
experts was a Johnson & Johnson exectutive, because the 
company had paid for the segment. 

One of the most revered companies in content marketing 
is Chipotle Mexican Grill, in large part because of its ability 
to draw a big audience without having to resort to these sorts 
of tactics. Rather than pay for native advertising, Chipotle 
has created consistent content-marketing hits in the realm 
of entertainment. The company’s 2011 anti-factory farming 
animated short, set to Willie Nelson singing Coldplay’s The 
Scientist, earned 8.5 million views on YouTube. Another ani- 
mated short, about a scarecrow living in a dystopian future 
where all the world’s food was controlled by one company, 
drew 13.5 million views and became a viral sensation. Most 
ambitiously, the company produced Farmed and Dangerous, a 
four-part satirical miniseries about an agribusiness spin-doc- 
tor. According to Chris Arnold, Chipotle’s communications 
director, it got about half a billion media impressions, which 
is ameasure of the total attention it received across all media. 

Arnold told me that the decision to produce content mar- 
keting that stays explicitly in the realm of entertainment was 
a deliberate one. “Unlike native advertising and the stuff that 
populates BuzzFeed or HuffPost, our content is not mas- 
querading as journalism in any fashion,” he said. 


Of course, the distinction Arnold makes between journal- 
ism and entertainment has long been fuzzy, but his point gets 
at something important: Should we worry more about con- 
tent marketing when it takes on issues that also are fodder 
for serious journalism—such as the problems with industrial 
agriculture? The content that Purina produces, by and large, 
isn’t going to shape someone’s understanding of an issue of 
global significance. The same can’t be said for Chipotle’s 
entertainment content. Is a light piece of marketing in the 
form of a news story any more or less of a problem—for the 
public or for journalism—than a serious piece of marketing 
in the form of entertainment? I’m not sure. 

An important distinction between most journalism and 
marketing is the mandate to follow a story where it leads, 
and offer it to readers in the spirit of public interest. But it 
may also be true that this principle that we journalists hold 
dear—the idea of not being invested in a story’s outcome—is 
more important to us than it is to the people we purport to 
write for. 

Intermixed in all those social-media feeds, journalism 
and content marketing exist on the same spectrum. At one 
end is the investigative piece on worker safety that Purina— 
or any other marketing operation—won’t be commission- 
ing anytime soon. On the other end is the tone-deaf piece of 
corporate propaganda that few readers would be fooled by 
or share with their friends. In between is an array of enter- 
tainment and information of varying ambitions and origins. 

Everyone I talked to for this piece seemed to agree that 
some essential distinction between journalism and content 
marketing needs to be preserved, but no one agrees on what 
that distinction should be. Chipotle certainly understood the 
connection between its Farmed and Dangerous series and the 
actual journalism produced about the problems of industrial 
agriculture. As a means to promote and add journalistic con- 
text to that marketing hit, the company paid The Huffington 
Post to create “Food for Thought,” a section of its website 
devoted to covering issues of farming and sustainability. Chi- 
potle dictated the section’s theme and subject matter, but 
had no editorial contro] over the actual content. (Chipotle 
has ended its sponsorship, but the section is still live.) 

Like Chipotle, The New York Times thinks it’s important 
to take clear stances regarding the kind of content marketing 
it’s willing to pursue. But the Times’ stance is effectively the 
opposite of Chipotle’s. Since launching its in-house native 
advertising shop in January, the Times has produced stories 
for clients from Netflix to Chevron to Goldman Sachs, but 
when I asked whether it was considering sponsored cover- 
age similar to what Chipotle funded at The Huffington Post, 
a spokeswoman responded, “the answer to that is a hard no,” 
and included a smiley emoticon for good measure. 


MY FIRST GUIDE IN THE WORLD OF CONTENT MARKETING 
was Tony Haile, the ceo of Chartbeat, which provides data 
on readers’ online behavior to many of the world’s largest 
publishers, both journalistic and marketing. Having little 
prior knowledge of the space, I presumed that it was brands 
fighting it out over customers the way they always had, with 
Coke going up against Pepsi in much the same way that the 


New York Post fights it out with the Daily News. He told me 
that both the goal and the challenge were in fact far more 
audacious. Given that audiences only have a fixed amount of 
attention, and that on the Web they’re only one click away 
from every piece of information on the planet, the challenge 
wasn’t how to compete against other brands, it was how to 
compete with media—all of it. “If Coke says, ‘I want to get 
someone to come to my site every day for five minutes,” 
Haile said, then what it offers has to be up to the “standards 
of some of the great media sites on the planet.” He stressed 
five minutes as if that was an insurmountable goal. 

During one of my conversations with Spiekermann, we 
were happened upon by Steve Crimmins, Purina’s chief mar- 
keting officer. It wasn’t long before Crimmins was due on 
set with his Yellow Lab, Zoey, to film a paid integration for 
the National Dog Show, but he happily sat down to speak 
about Purina’s growing responsibilities as a media company. 
I explained that many newspapers have a position known as 
an ombudsman, who serves as a reader advocate and often 
writes harshly about the paper’s own coverage, putting the 
interests of the public above those of his or her employer. 
Considering that Purina and other companies were increas- 
ingly in a position of covering themselves, might they get toa 
point where they would consider hiring for such a position? 
Both marketers were enthused. Spiekermann wrote it down 
in his notebook. . 

“That’s an interesting thought,” Crimmins said, and gave 
it a few minutes before adding, “I love the idea, the more I 
think about it. It would be like a consumer advocate.” 

I meant the question in earnest, but their eagerness made 
me realize something: Brands are really good at finding new 
ways to adopt the aspects of journalism that most appeal 
to the public—and they’re getting better at it every day. Of 
course it would be a good idea for Purina to hire someone 
to play an ombudsman-like role, just as it was a good idea a 
few years back for Domino’s to launch a campaign acknow!- 
edging that its pizza used to suck but now was new and 
improved—a campaign The Washington Post called “sheer 
corporate candor.” McDonald’s already effectively added an 
ombudsman, launching a social-media campaign called “Our 
food. Your questions.” 

I had every faith that the Purina ombudsman would be 
skilled and accurate and, like everyone else on The Feed, 
would take the best interests of pet lovers to heart. She 
would be a journalist in most every way except for the 
independence, and that would probably be just fine with 
her audience. 

As content marketers grow more sophisticated, they will 
continue to adopt the trappings of journalism if not the jour- 
nalistic mission, creating a world in which more and more 
content looks and feels the same but in fact isn’t. The truth 
is, we’ve always been out there in the information landscape 
on our own, choosing what to trust and what to ignore. The 
difference now is that there are fewer distinct features, fewer 
landmarks to guide us. Instead, we have labels. The land- 
scape is flattening, and flattening fast. cur 


MICHAEL MEYER IS @ Senior writer at CJR. 
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Right man, right moment 


Ta-Nehisi Coates is defining a new race beat for the 21st century 


BY CHRIS IP 


He is the most celebrated journalist writing about race today, and yet Ta-Nehisi Coates’ 
ideas are surprisingly unoriginal. He would be the first to say so. Consider, for exam- 
ple, “The Case for Reparations,” Coates’ 16,000-word cover story for The Atlantic, where 
he is a national correspondent. Published online in May, it was a close look at hous- 


ing discrimination, such as redlining, that 
take a brutally honest look in the mirror 


The story broke a single-day traffic record for a maga- 
zine story on The Atlantic’s website, and in its wake, Polit- 
ico named him to its list of 50 thinkers changing American 
politics. Coates has been on a whirlwind speaking tour, from 
Cleveland to Cornell, where listeners crouched outside an 
open window of the filled-to-capacity auditorium. He broke 
from the circuit only once, for a seven-week retreat to Mid- 
dlebury College, where he spoke only French, The repara- 
tions essay has prompted thinkpiece upon thinkpiece, either 
praising or rebutting Coates’ case. How, many marveled, did 
he take on one of the nation’s most politically toxic issues 
and singlehandedly thrust it into the national conversation? 

He did it without providing readers much new infor- 
mation. The piece was more history than storytelling, Cin- 
ematic scenes seldom enliven it; extended passages from 
contemporary sociology are used instead. Its intellectual 
backbone—research by Yale historian David W. Blight, for 
instance, and Columbia professor Kenneth T. Jackson’s his- 
tory of the suburbs—has existed in public for years. Coates, 
who used to write poetry, knows how to use his words, but 
this opus reads more like an elegant dissertation than the 
kind of groundbreaking work that typically makes people 
sit up and take note. 

The rise of 39-year-old Coates, though, is about more than 
his observations of contemporary black America—on housing 
policy, on comedian Bill Cosby, on Malcolm X, on himself. To 
understand Coates’ position requires knowing that four years 
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was really about the need for America to 
and acknowledge its deep racial divisions. 


ago he opposed the idea of reparations, and then explained to 
readers how his thinking evolved. It requires knowing that he 
leads a book club on his blog for his online following, which 
he christened “The Horde,” after a faction in the online fan- 
tasy game World of Warcraft. It requires tracking the lively 
discussion section on TheAtlantic.com, where Coates himself 
is the second-highest-ranked commenter. 

Coates’ rise corresponds, not coincidentally, with a water- 
shed moment in the story of race in America. The arrival of 
the country’s first black president and attorney general, and 
the phasing out of race-based affirmative action, created a 
sense that the country’s deep racial divisions were finally 
healing. The millennials, studies tell us, consider race a non- 
issue. Cultural observers, in the media and elsewhere, raised 
the possibility that America was “post-racial.” This narrative, 
like President Barack Obama himself, was hopeful. It sug- 
gested that racial parity required little more than waiting 
for the ideas contained in the Civil Rights Act to percolate 
through society. 

But alongside these important markers of progress, a 
cycle of disturbing racial incidents has persisted: the shoot- 
ing deaths of Michael Brown and Trayvon Martin; the arrest 
of Harvard professor Henry Louis Gates after he was wrongly 
suspected of breaking into his own home; the bigoted 
remarks of, Donald Sterling, the former owner of the NBA’s 
Los Angeles Clippers, and others. If the close of Obama’s sec- 
ond term was supposed to be a touchstone for progress, the 
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True equality, Coates says, will mean ‘black 
people in this country have the right to 

be as mediocre as white people. Not that 
individual black people will be as excellent, 
or more excellent, than other white people.’ 


narrative reads more like a nation struggling to find its foot- 
ing as it careens toward a majority-minority future. 

The media are struggling, too, as they try to clarify this 
muddled racial topography. Far from the newspaper race 
beats of the late 1960s and ’70s—which focused on protests, 
affirmative action, and integration—today’s race beat lacks a 
consensus on how it should be covered. NPR’s Code Switch 
blog, for instance, dissects how racial tropes are perpetuated 
in pop culture. Tanzina Vega, meanwhile, who covers The 
New York Times’ new race and ethnicity beat, tries to capture 
the shifting day-to-day cultural lives of minority communi- 
ties as they begin to outnumber whites. 

Coates believes that if there is an answer to contemporary 
racism, it lies in confronting the past. He doesn’t ignore the 
periodic eruptions of racial violence, such as the most recent 
one in Ferguson, MO, but his focus is on the less visible sys- 
temic roots of these incidents. He nudges the conversation 
about race forward by helping readers see an old problem in 
new ways. He is no soothsayer, telling people what to think 
from on high, but rather is refreshingly open about what he 
doesn’t know, inviting readers to learn with him. Coates is 
not merely an ivory-tower pontificator or a shiny Web 2.0 
brand. He is a public intellectual for the digital age. 


A CAVEAT: COATES SAYS HE DOESN’T WRITE ABOUT RACE, 
but about racism and black America. “I write about the force 
of white supremacy in American history and what it means 
for democracy,” he says. It is a balmy Saturday in September, 
and Coates is at his regular writing spot—the back corner 
table of a boisterous café with small tables and no Wi-Fi in 
Manhattan’s Morningside Heights. The area is the home to 
Columbia University, three seminary schools, and a music 
conservatory, all sitting on a hill overlooking Harlem. Coates 
has lived in both neighborhoods. 

His interest in black America goes back to his West Balti- 
more upbringing, where he attended the middle school that 
was featured in the fourth season of HBO’s The Wire. His 
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father, Paul Coates, was a Vietnam veteran and former Black 
Panther who founded a publishing house for Afrocentric 
literature in their basement. Paul fathered seven children 
by three women, including Coates’ mother, a schoolteacher. 
Ta-Nehisi, the second youngest of his father’s children, is 
named after an Egyptian word for Nubia, an ancient region 
of northeastern Africa. 

As a kid, Coates collected comics and played Dungeons 
& Dragons, but he also got into fights. When he was a fresh- 
man in high school, he “mushed” his English teacher in the 
face after the man scolded him, an encounter that ended 
with handcuffs and a suspension. He started his senior year 
with a 1.8 GPA. 

Early on, Coates saw his father’s collection of Black 
Nationalist literature as one way to escape the self-destruc- 
tive impulses of his neighborhood. But his experience at 
Howard University, the historically black college in Wash- 
ington, DC, tempered his racial pride. He started at Howard 
trying to “discover the nobility of black people and make it 
known,” he says now, with a whoop of laughter. “Just total 
bullshit.” He began to look past race and think more about 
racism. Eventually, he came to see black respectability—the 
idea that, to succeed, African-Americans must stoically pre- 
vail against the odds and be “twice as good” as white people 
to get the same rights—as deeply immoral. 

It’s an idea that has permeated his work ever since: the 
absurdity that having a black president somehow indi- 
cates that the country has transcended race, when Afri- 
can-Americans get longer prison sentences than whites 
for committing the same crimes. For Coates, true equality 
means “black people in this country have the right to be as 
mediocre as white people,” he says. “Not that individual 
black people will be as excellent, or more excellent, than 
other white people.” 

One of Coates’ recent intellectual obsessions is the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and unpacking just how deeply slavery—and 
racism—is embedded in the foundations of our history. In 


“The Case for Reparations,” for instance, he cites research 
that in 1860 slaves were the largest asset in the US econ- 
omy. “It is almost impossible to think of democracy, as it was 
formed in America, without the enslavement of African- 
Americans,” he says. “Not that these things were bumps in 
the road along the way, but that they were the road.” 

Another term for that road is “white supremacy.” This 
refers not so much to hate groups, but, as Coates defines it, 
a system of policies and beliefs that aims to keep African- 
Americans as “a peon class.” To be “white” in this sense does 
not refer merely to skin color but to the degree that someone 
qualifies as “normal,” and thus worthy of the same rights as 
all Americans. Reading Coates’ work you feel that his ideas— 
about blacks needing to be “twice as good,” about the force 
of history, about white supremacy—all cascade, one into 
another, permeating both his tweets and his cover stories, 
whether he is discussing the presidency or housing policy. 
The pool where all these ideas eventually arrive is a question: 
“How big-hearted can democracy be?” he says. “How many 
people can it actually include and sustain itself? That is the 
question I’m asking over and over again.” 

Fundamentally, it is a question of empathy. Are humans 
capable of forming a society where everyone can flourish? 


JOURNALISM IS OFTEN CRITICIZED FOR THE PAUCITY OF 
context in its coverage, but the absence of context in race sto- 
ries has an acute effect. Think about how the media framed 
the story of Donald Sterling, the former Clippers owner who 
told an acquaintance to stop bringing black people to his 
games; or that of New Hampshire police commissioner Rob- 
ert Copeland, caught using a racial slur to refer to President 
Obama in a restaurant; or of singer Justin Bieber, caught on 
video telling a racist joke. The common storyline in all these 
cases was one of prominent figures revealing their bigotry. 
Then there was the coverage of Michael Brown (or Jordan 
Davis, or Renisha McBride, or Eric Garner): unarmed African- 
Americans killed by police or others under controversial cir- 
cumstances. In each case, the storyline was that these horrific 
encounters were caused either by genuine provocation, or by 


race-fueled fear or hatred. Either way, they were stories of 
personal failings. 

When an event becomes news, there is often an implica- 
tion that it is an exception—that the world is mostly working 
as it should and this event is newsworthy because it’s an 
aberration. If the race-related stories we see most often in 
the media are about personal bigotry, then our conception of 
racism is limited to the bigoted remarks or actions—racism 
becomes little more than uttering the n-word. If we see each 
shooting as an isolated case of fear or provocation, without 
being told that young African-American men are 21 times 
more likely than their white counterparts to be shot dead by 
the police, according to a recent ProPublica report, then we 
miss the real question of why there is a systemic, historical 
difference in the way police treat blacks versus whites. 

Coates, who majored in history at Howard, sees a lack 
of historical perspective in the media’s approach to race. 

“Journalism privileges what’s happening now over the long 
reasons for things happening,” he says. “And for African- 
Americans, that has a particular effect.” 

Among pundits, discussion about race is often locked into 
a political binary in which conservatives say inequality is a 
problem of black culture, while liberals say it’s a systemic 
problem. Even the very existence of racism is questioned: A 
recent study published by the Association of Psychological 
Science has shown that whites think they are discriminated 
against due to race as much if not more than blacks. Mean- 
while, only 25 percent of African-Americans think their 
community is portrayed accurately by the media, according 
to the American Press Institute. “Journalists have a high bar 
for saying something exists,” says-Eric Deggans, the author 
of Race-Baiter: How The Media Wields Dangerous Words To 
Divide A Nation. “So when you're talking about something 
like institutional racism and prejudice, how do you talk about 
that as an objective reality?” 

Coates doesn’t claim to have the answers; indeed, he dis- 
dains the trope that writers can pluck insight out of their 
heads at will. Coates’ strength is in connecting contempo- 
rary problems to historical scholarship. “I think if I bring 


‘How big-hearted can democracy be?’ Coates 
wonders. ‘How many people can it actually 
include and sustain itself? That is the 
question I’m asking over and over again,’ 
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anything to the table it’s the ability to synthesize all of that 
into something that people find emotionally moving,” he 
says. The irony of the reparations piece, as unoriginal as it 
may have been to scholars, is that it was news to many people. 

Reporting on race requires simultaneously understanding 
multiple, contradictory worlds, with contradictory narratives. 
Widespread black poverty exists; so do a black middle class 
and a black president. It requires both a hypersensitivity to 
peoples’ different lived experiences, and a frankness when 
telling hard truths. Reporters need to be able to see both how 
far America has come, and how far the country has left to go. 

On this new race beat that Coates is helping to pioneer, 
the media’s job is to delineate the middle ground between 
these different worlds—to look beyond the dichotomies and 
unpack the root causes of racial inequity. Progress is key to 
the myth of American Exceptionalism, and the notion that 
America is built on slavery and on freedom are discordant 
ideas that threaten any simple storyline. Coates, together 
with others who join him, is trying to claim the frontier of 
a new narrative. 


THOUGH SOME OF COATES’ MOST INTELLECTUALLY FORMA- 
tive years were at Howard, he never graduated. After six 
years on and off—much of it spent at the school newspaper— 
he dropped out and joined Washington City Paper under edi- 
tor David Carr, now a media columnist for The New York 
Times. “If you had told me he would be a big deal, I would 
have said, ‘Get real,” Carr told The New York Observer last 
year. “He needed work. He was not a great speller. He wasn’t 
terrific with names. And he wasn’t all that ambitious.” 

After leaving Washington, Coates spent the next seven 
years bouncing between freelance jobs, alt-weeklies, and 
magazines—Philadelphia Weekly, The Village Voice, Time— 
but never for more than two years at a time. In 2008, he 
published his coming-of-age memoir, The Beautiful Struggle, 
and then landed at The Atlantic primarily as a blogger. He 
would write short posts on the NFL, politics, or hip-hop. He 
started his Civil War book club, and would leave an “Open 
Thread At Noon” to discuss any and everything with his fol- 
lowers. The Horde grew, and grew dedicated. 

Coates, who describes himself as “platform agnostic,” was 
now managing a lively online community. To read his posts 
is to see his views form in real time. The daily news cycle 
is folded back into Coates’ intellectual preoccupations, and 
reading Coates is like building a worldview, piece by piece, on 
an area of contemporary life that’s otherwise difficult to grasp. 

He applies the journalist’s maxim to show, not tell, to his 
online discussions. “One way to help people understand and 
learn is to open up the floor,” says Isabel Wilkerson, author of 
The Warmth of Other Suns, a sweeping account of the Great 
Migration which Coates called one of the biggest inspira- 
tions for his reparations piece. “To come and tell someone 
may not be as effective in convincing them as allowing them 
to learn on their own. If you believe you come to a conclusion 
on your own, you’re more likely to agree.” 

Coates’ online community and his longform writing are 
inextricably linked. The discussions on social media and the 
blog are testing grounds that point him toward new ideas. 
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It’s a fertile environment: “Black Twitter” and the hashtag 
activism of #IffheyGunnedMeDown and #BBUM are some 
examples of how frank discussions about race thrive online, 
giving voice to people who aren’t routinely included in tra- 
ditional media. 

It’s brave to bare yourself intellectually on the Web, and 
to acknowledge mistakes, especially when the capital that 
public intellectuals appear to have is their ability to be “right.” 
Jamelle Bouie, a friend of Coates who writes about race at 
Slate, says: “It’s that thinking out loud in an intelligent but 
somewhat vulnerable way that’s really attracted people to 
him.” Coates is equally demanding of his followers. Online 
he is blunt, and willing to call people out. He cares enough 
to be rigorous. He will mercilessly ban people from comment 
threads for rudeness. Yet despite being a master of online 
engagement, Coates insists he does not write for others, an 
idea he explained in a recent post: “I have long believed that 
the best part of writing is not the communication of know]- 
edge to other people, but the acquisition and synthesizing 
of knowledge for oneself. The best thing I can say about the 
reparations piece is that I now understand.” 

As Coates’ understanding of the country’s racial dynam- 
ics deepens, it does not make him an optimist. To him, it’s an 
open question whether or not America will ever be capable of 
fostering true equality. “How big-hearted can democracy be? 
It points to a very ugly answer: maybe not that big-hearted at 
all. That in fact America is not exceptional. That it’s just like 
every other country. That it passes its democracy and it passes 
all these allegedly big-hearted programs [the New Deal, the 
G.I. Bill] but still excludes other people,” he says. “It’s deeply 
disturbing. That doesn’t just undermine the fundamental 
sense of journalism; that undermines the fundamental sense 
of America itself.” 

But this is why the race beat matters—because America is 
in the middle of its history. Where it goes next, and whether it 
has the reckoning that Coates desires, will be influenced by the 
media. After all, journalism’s highest calling is to hold uncom- 
fortable truths up to a public that may prefer to ignore those 
truths, and thereby (hopefully) convince the nation to do better. 

In a 2010 post about antebellum America, Coates men- 
tioned feminist and abolitionist Angelina Grimke. “Suffice to 
say that much like Abe Lincoln, and Ulysses Grant, Angelina 
Grimke was a Walker,” he wrote. 

“What was the Walker reference?” Rosemartian asked in 
the comments section. 

‘Just someone who spends their life evolving, or, walk- 
ing,” Coates replied. “Grant and Lincoln fit in there for me. 
Malcolm X was another Walker. Walkers tend to be some- 
times—even often—wrong. But they are rarely bigots, in the 
sense of nakedly clinging to ignorance.” 

For now, Coates has been running another book club— 
this one on mass incarceration of African-Americans in 
Michelle Alexander’s The New Jim Crow. He is writing a 
book that was inspired by his reparations piece. The blog 
discussion section, which has swelled since May, might not 
continue to exist. But Coates will continue to walk. cur 
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Ferguson before #Ferguson 


Behind every Michael Brown is a story of structural racism waiting to be told 


BY LAWRENCE LANAHAN 


The idea was to have difficult conversations. It was 2011, and I had sold my bosses at WyPR, Baltimore’s 
NPR station, on a yearlong series about the region’s race and class divides. It would air on Maryland 
Morning with Sheilah Kast, the interview program where I served as senior producer. { At the time, I 
felt comparatively well prepared to lead this effort, even though I am a white man in a city that is two- 


thirds black. I had lived in Baltimore for a decade. I had a sociology master’s with a concentration on 


social stratification. And I had some experience reporting on race and class in Baltimore and other cities. 


I gave our project the working title “Talking About Class,” 
knowing that—as in most American cities—any conversation 
in Baltimore that started with class would quickly arrive at 
race. I wanted to address both. 

The station began lining up funding calls with local 
foundations, and the first person I spoke to was Diane Bell- 
McKoy, the president and cEo of Associated Black Charities. 
With the president of wypR at my side, I began my pitch 
via speakerphone. Baltimore had one region, but separate 
worlds. We would hire an extra producer to help create 
weekly segments about inequality, and we’d contract with 
data mappers and a Web programmer to build an interac- 
tive resource for anyone who wanted to understand how the 
disparities and segregation in our region had emerged and 
persisted. It would be called “Talking About Class.” 

“That’s chickenshit,” Bell-McKoy said calmly. I was get- 
ting my difficult conversation sooner than expected. “You 
go into aroom full of black people and say you want to talk 
about class, and they’re going to hear, ‘I don’t want to talk 
about race,” she said. 

The Lines Between Us, as the series was ultimately called, 
went on to win a DuPont Award. As I researched the series, 
the Occupy movement drew attention to America’s income 
inequality, but my reporting kept drawing me to a different 
story: the structural racism that perpetuates that inequal- 
ity, and the distinctly regional dynamics through which it 
operates. Diane Bell-McKoy’s point about “class” meaning 


different things to different people was the first of many les- 
sons I learned doing that series. When Michael Brown was 
killed by a police officer in Ferguson, MO, last summer, I 
was reminded of just how important those lessons are for 
journalists everywhere. 


WHEN THE STORY OF RACIAL INEQUALITY ERUPTS IN A 
place like Ferguson, it is quickly subsumed into the larger 
national debate about race. The national media descend, 
politicians and activists seize the spotlight, and there are the 
inevitable calls for a “frank” conversation. Early coverage 
gravitates toward the raw emotions stirred by the incident, 
followed by speculation about what it all means for the coun- 
try and its values. 

That oversimplified storyline delivers a reassuring arc 
with the potential for an implausibly neat resolution. Early 
reporting in Ferguson relied on numbers—protestors, arrests, 
injuries—and superficial pulse-taking to track that arc. It 
also reduces racism to something a bigoted individual says or 
does, focusing on one powerful and symbolic interaction at a 
time. Were Michael Brown’s hands up? Did racial prejudice 
cause officer Darren Wilson to perceive a threat where none 
existed? But the Ferguson story—like the Trayvon Martin 
story or the Henry Louis Gates “home-intrusion” story— 
wasn’t about just one interaction. It wasn’t just a temporary 
setback on a trail of progress from the Civil Rights move- 
ment to a post-racial era. 
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What’s missing from this coverage are the regional dynam- 
ics of racial inequality—the policies and systemic realities 
in housing, criminal justice, schools, and the workforce that 
enable and sustain that inequality and that sow the anger and 
mistrust and frustration that eventually help create the cir- 
cumstances in which young black men like Michael Brown 
get shot. A 2008 study by the Maynard Institute on Jour- 
nalism Education on the frequency with which news stories 
address structural racism found it was “rarely discussed.” 

It’s encouraging that, once the drama in Ferguson that fed 
the nonstop news beast dissipated, some of the subsequent 
reporting pushed beyond the contours of disparity—three black 
police officers out of 53 in an overwhelmingly black town, for 
instance—and into the roots of the region’s inequality. A con- 
temporary portrait has emerged of inner-ring St. Louis suburbs 
fractured into dozens of small municipalities, all in desperate 
competition for economic growth in a threadbare economy. 

“Businesses choosing where to locate can play the tiny munici- 
palities off against one another for tax incentives, prompting 
a race to the bottom that robs them all of desperately needed 
revenue,” wrote Peter Coy in Bloomberg Businessweek. 

For revenue, many of those municipalities rely heavily on 
court fees and fines that can pile up for poor residents and 
sometimes land them in jail. These municipalities “profit from 
poverty,” according to the headline of an 13,000-word piece 
in The Washington Post by libertarian blogger Radley Balko 
that builds out from a report on municipal courts by legal aid 
group ArchCity Defenders. Balko attributes the practices of 
these revenue-hungry hamlets to a “legacy of segregation and 
structural racism” in which the white population would move 
further from the city each time black families began arriving, 
then “incorporate and zone to keep the black population at bay.” 

In a piece called “Why the Fires in Ferguson Won’t End 
Soon,” Slate’s Jamelle Bouie widened the lens even further, 
addressing other divisive practices such as unequal policing, 
school segregation, and subprime loan targeting. Bouie, Coy, 
Balko, and other journalists who addressed the structure 
behind the St. Louis region’s racial divide share one thing in 
common: They relied on the work of historian Colin Gordon, 
whose Mapping Decline: St. Louis and the Fate of the Amert- 
can City lays out the local policies and practices through 
which whites were able to isolate themselves residentially 
from African-Americans over the past 100 years. Gordon 
says segregation stems partly from Missouri’s lax require- 
ments for creating municipalities. “You have six houses and 
a signature?” Gordon says. “Fine, You’re a town!” 

Gordon’s work captures a national racial dynamic at work. 
With real estate playing a major role in the accumulation of 
wealth, whites have long perceived residential racial integra- 
tion as a financial risk, whether they admit to internal preju- 
dices or not. But what’s important about Gordon’s work—and 
what’s important for local journalists to develop—is a focus 
on regional dynamics. When it comes to white communities 
protecting their home values, the song remains the same; 
what Gordon shows is the particulars of how each genera 
tion in St. Louis has rearranged the tune. 


In St. Louis, a 1916 law froze the racial composition of the 
city in place by declaring certain pockets of the city to be 
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“Negro blocks.” When the US Supreme Court struck down 
a similar law in 1917, realtors selling to African-Americans 
outside designated zones began finding themselves accused 
of professional misconduct. Then, racially restrictive cov- 
enants emerged: potential homebuyers would find clauses 
in their deeds or contracts restricting them from renting or 
selling to African-Americans. St. Louis was also “redlined” 
when federal maps graded neighborhoods on the risks that 
mortgage lending carried in particular locations; financial 
risk and the presence of minorities were highly correlated. 

Businessweek’s Peter Coy stumbled onto Gordon’s work 
by ignoring recent coverage, which he said was “pretty much 
colored by what happened.” Coy wanted to know what “peo- 
ple were thinking before Michael Brown was shot.” 

It’s not that local media had ignored race. In 2010, St. 
Louis Public Radio collected five-years worth of on-air inter- 
views and published them online as “St. Louis History in 
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Black and White,” an oral history that examines two major 
Supreme Court cases that started in St. Louis—Dred Scott v. 
Sandford and Shelley v. Kraemer, which in 1948 found racial 
housing covenants unconstitutional—and runs up to the 
Obama presidency. Freelance writer Sarah Kendzior cov 
ers regional current events through a race and class lens. 
The 2011 documentary The Pruitt-Igoe Myth reframes the 
destruction of a major public housing project that had been 
characterized as a failure of the welfare state as partly the 
result of decades of exclusionary policies, like the use of zon- 
ing decisions to block affordable housing projects, and the 
postwar development of the suburbs as a subsidy for the 
white working and middle classes. 

But despite St. Louis’ standing as the ninth most racially 


t 


segregated region in America, digging up the roots of that 
inequality did not seem to be a major focus for the local 
media. Gordon described the post-Ferguson coverage as 


Half a story 
Protestors react 
to tear gas 

fired by police 
during protests 
in Ferguson, 
August 18, 2014. 


“surprisingly good,” given that there had been so little atten- 
tion devoted to structural racism prior to Brown’s killing. 


IT WAS THIS KIND OF VACUUM THAT MY WYPR COLLEAGUES 
and I tried to fill in the Baltimore region with The Lines 
Between Us, which aired from September 2012 to October 
2013. Our focus on the structural factors emerged as we dug 
through local archives and history books, discovering the 
thread connecting today’s practices to the past: Baltimore’s 
own federal “redline” map; a newspaper article from 1971 in 
which Baltimore’s housing commissioner threatened to ban 
poor suburban residents from city projects in an effort to get 
the handful of counties surrounding the city to build their 
own public housing; a report the same year by civil rights 
activists documenting the average markup on home prices 
made by “blockbusting” realtors as they bought low from 
white families and sold high to black families. 
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The distinctly regional dynamics of our inequality came 
to light in many stories. When the Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion decision came down, Baltimore desegregated immedi- 
ately, but with a free-choice implementation: Any student 
could attend any school. Nearly all the white students stayed 
in their schools, and a black student who integrated a white 
schoo] would need transportation to get there. That often 
meant middle class black students left their poorer class- 
mates behind in the shabbier schools. Today, only about 8 
percent of city school students are white. 

Journalists who want to do this kind of reporting must 
develop an “equity lens”: Are government policies and insti- 
tutional practices disproportionately affecting particular 
groups? This approach will lead reporters away from tear 
gas clouds and shattered storefronts and toward less sexy 
but more telling stories like municipal zoning decisions and 
federal Title VI reports. 

There are plenty of resources to get started. The docu- 
mentary Race: The Power of An Illusion masterfully traces the 
evolution of racial inequality throughout the 20th century. 
In December, the Aspen Institute and the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation are hosting a three-day “Forum on Journalism, 
Race, and Society” to grapple with the future of this kind of 
coverage. Some local journalists (disclosure: including me) 
will be part of the forum, as will national writers like Ta- 
Nehisi Coates [see page 30], whose blockbuster article “The 
Case for Reparations,” published in The Atlantic last May, 
traces predatory and exploitative practices from 19th cen- 
tury lynching to 21st century subprime mortgage marketing. 

The work of Columbia University law professor Olatunde 
Johnson covers “equality directives’—those rare instances in 
which American laws and regulations not only ban discrimi- 
nation but require active steps to undo segregation and racial 
disparities. Nikole Hannah-Jones’s remarkable 2012 Pro- 
Publica series “Living Apart” examined one such directive: 
the requirement that HUD, and jurisdictions receiving HUD 
funding, “affirmatively further fair housing”; in other words, 
proactively address the legacy of housing discrimination. 
Hannah-Jones detailed HUD’s reticence to withhold funding 
from jurisdictions that failed to remedy de facto segregation, 
and she captured the regional aspect of the story by examining 
practices in Westchester County, NY. To remain in compliance 
with HUD, jurisdictions must file reports detailing their great- 
est impediments to fair housing. These reports are full of story 
ideas, and lawsuits over equality directives are full of details. 


LESS THAN AN HOUR AFTER THE FIRST EPISODE OF THE 
Lines Between Us aired, this post came through my Twitter 
feed: “I’m excited about ... The Lines Between Us series. I 
wonder how deeply the pieces will go in light of the producer 
being a white man.” 

What the tweeter, a black woman named Khalilah Harris, 
may not have known is that in the months before the series 
launched, all five members of the Maryland Morning staff 
were white. (Before the series began, we recruited an Afri- 
can-American journalist for a grant-funded position on the 
series. She later was made a permanent hire, and her contri- 
butions to stories beyond inequality have become essential.) 
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African-American communities and news outlets have dis- 
cussed the structural nature of racial inequality throughout 
American history, since even before Ida B. Wells diagnosed 
lynching as “an excuse to get rid of Negroes who were acquir- 
ing wealth and property and thus keep the race terrorized.” 
Mainstream journalism’s failure to adequately diversify its 
newsrooms, despite decades of vowing to do so, is an obstacle 
to getting more of this kind of coverage. But even the most 
inclusive newsroom must also be introspective. 

I considered Diane Bell-McKoy’s “chickenshit” comment 
and the tweet from Khalilah Harris to be providential—for 
me, they set a tone we needed to keep. As a mostly white 
staff, we decided explicitly to make ourselves vulnerable, to 
embrace the most difficult conversations about race both 
in production and on the air, to invite criticism rather than 
retreat from it. A handful of community members agreed 
to serve as an advisory committee to the series, including a 
police officer, a former prisoner, and an anti-racism trainer. 
Our conversations, and the committee’s feedback through- 
out the series, were occasionally discomforting, but I think 
they made the series much better. We felt more accountable 
for how our characterization of a neighborhood, a person, 
or a topic might be perceived or felt by people of differ- 
ent classes and races. It inspired one of the most powerful 
segments we aired: a commentary by a young black activ- 
ist named Dayvon Love arguing that whites who try to “fix” 
black neighborhoods are “profiteering” from the misery of 
black people. “If you are unwilling to submit to black leader- 
ship to address our issues,” Love said, “then you are in my 
way.” A raw, honest discussion—at least for a town that is, 
as Bell-McKoy puts it, “polite” on race—broke out on our 
website soon after. A year and a half later, Love and his col- 
leagues are still pushing the region’s civic leaders to address 
criticism of Baltimore’s “nonprofit industrial complex.” 

It also helped to get out of the office and the archives and 
into the community. Bell-McKoy—who, by the end of our 
phone call, had made the first funding commitment to the 
series—invited me to a seminar where civic leaders from the 
Baltimore region discussed the structural factors that shaped 
racial inequity. That helped me build a conceptual frame- 
work for the series, and the stories of two of the attendees 
turned into some of the series’ best segments. 

As we listened to people who couldn’t avoid confronting 
the reality of race and poverty, my privilege as a middle-class 
white person to choose to avoid those realities became clear, 
and that realization emboldened me to engage with it more 
directly as a reporter. 

It’s easy to do this wrong. You have to appeal to an audi- 
ence that includes both those who get defensive at the men- 
tion of racism and those who may think, “You're a little late, 
but thanks for trying.” And trying does not mean you are 
entitled to gentle and patient guidance. As a Twitter user 
called @FeministGriote wrote this summer in reference to 
white people eager to learn about racial justice, people of 
color “are too busy trying to survive to be always holding 
your hand.” cur 
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Mission-driven 


Ari Melber, MSNBC’s rising star, is a lawyer-turned-journalist 
who wants to solve problems, not shout about them. 
Is he the future of cable news? 


BY ALYSON KRUEGER 


Ona Wednesday afternoon in late July, during his regular show on MSNBC, Ari Melber gestured across 


the table at US senators Rand Paul and Cory Booker. Melber had scored two of cable news’ prized 


guests, and he was reveling in the topic at hand—the senators’ just-released bill on juvenile-justice 


reform. JAware that he had just 12 minutes and 34 seconds for the interview, Melber fired away 


with precision wonkiness. “Senator Paul,” he began, “this bill would roll back part of the bipartisan 


’06 welfare law that President Clinton signed that was taking away food stamps and welfare benefits 


from some people who had committed offenses. Why do 
you do that, and what do you say to people who say that law 
struck the right balance?” 

“Senator Booker,’ he continued, “how we define the prob- 
lem affects the approach we take. Do you think [our current 
system is] accidentally racist or explicitly so?” 

Viewers trying to keep up at home might have paused 
to Google phrases like “pathway for expungement” or the 
finer details of Pell grants—one reason Melber was asked to 
run every question by his producers in a pre-show meeting 
was to make sure they weren’t more than daytime television 
could handle. “You tell me if this is a little wonky” was the 
meeting’s mantra. 

In the screening session, Melber was so keen to talk about 
criminal-justice issues—safety-net provisions, the practice of 
solitary confinement, procedural inputs, background checks, 
the stigma around criminals—that when a producer hinted 
that he ask Paul whether he’d consider a black running mate 
if he runs for president, Melber shot her down. “It would be 
on 50 websites, but it would achieve zero informational value 
of any kind.” In fact, anything about the 2016 presidential run 
is off limits for him. “I want to be illuminating,” he says over 
and over. The news that day was full of speculation about the 
Malaysia Airlines flight shot down over Ukraine, and how 
NASA was using celebratory tweets to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the Apollo 11 moon landing—just the kind of white 
noise that Melber disdains. 


He came to television less than two years ago from Cahill 
Gordon & Reindel where he was the right-hand man to Floyd 
Abrams, one of the country’s top First-Amendment lawyers. 
Since then, Melber has disrupted cable news’ regular rhythm 
of political speculation, rants, and breathless coverage with 
conversations about public policy and his own view of right 
and wrong. He approaches journalism as though he were 
working the courtroom, probing witnesses, circumventing 
circumventers, and pushing for resolution. His passion is 
criminal-justice reform, and he airs stories on the subject 
with tiresome regularity. But he’d rather do that than join 
the noise that surrounds him. “It doesn’t seem to me that 
my ideal role is trying to mimic something that is already 
out there,” says Melber. “If I spent so much time practicing 
law, it would seem that I would try to bring something in... 
to be part of the solution.” 

Which explains how he has claimed the mantle of the 
anchor with the most policy-drenched show on cable televi- 
sion. What it doesn’t explain is how that has translated into 
ratings that are high and getting higher. If Melber was just 
another pretty face, that would be one thing. But he is also 
a crusading lawyer as determined to win arguments as to 
surface facts, and he’s got a growing audience that is patient 
enough to listen. His agenda journalism raises questions 
about the future of cable news, and the stars like Melber 
who are producing it. As a tenacious lawyer turned rookie 
journalist, is Melber emboldened by his passions or blinded 
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by them? Does it matter to anyone that he’s not a journalist 
in the traditional mold? Are conventional journalists a fading 
commodity on cable news? 

The executives at 30 Rock seem, at least for now, more 
infatuated with expertise earned outside the newsroom than 
in one, with Melber being only the most prominent exam- 
ple. In fact, none of his three co-anchors on The Cycle spent 
much time doing traditional journalism: Abby Huntsman 
worked on her father’s (Jon Huntsman) political campaign 
before joining MSNBC; Krystal Ball ran for office herself; 
Touré Neblett was a music critic. 

MSNBC execs like the fact that Melber approaches his 
job with a mission. “He really cares about the nitty gritty of 
the policy we are talking about, and it is obvious he is about 
solving problems, not just scoring political points or having 
political blinders on,” says Greg Kordick, executive producer 
of The Last Word with Lawrence O’Donnell. Phil Griffin, the 
president of MSNBC, agrees: “Ari is a triple threat: he’s a law- 
yer with a passion for issues of fairness and justice, he has 
a political background so he understands how Washington 
works, and he connects with viewers.” 

What they probably like even more are his ratings. The 
34-year-old is on the network so much that J. Hogan Gidley, 
a GOP strategist who is often on panels with Melber, jokingly 
asks if the M in MSNBC stands for Melber. Besides co-host- 
ing The Cycle, he frequently substitutes for network stars 
like Rachel Maddow and Chris Matthews. When Lawrence 
O’Donnell was injured in a car accident last spring, Melber 
sat in his chair for two and a half months. 

When a legal issue arises, Melber is brought on air day 
and night to interpret. After the Supreme Court handed 
down the Hobby Lobby decision, for instance, he peddled a 
strong message on Morning Joe and in primetime: “Today’s 
Supreme Court decision in Hobby Lobby is more about 
capitalism than religion. It only adds new protections for 
business owners, not for most people.” According to Nielsen 
Media, Melber beat CNN on total viewers 94 percent of the 
time while filling in for O’Donnell. For his big Booker and 
Paul interview, his show’s ratings jumped 106 percent and 
reached an all-time high for that season. Ratings for The 
Cycle aren’t generally impressive, though—it rarely beats 
the other cable networks in its time slot. But it’s hard to tell 
how much of that to attribute to Melber, since he is one of 
four co-anchors and when he is on his own as a guest host, 
his numbers shoot up. 

An exclusive sit-down with Attorney General Eric Holder 
showcased classic Melber. He asked Holder about whistle- 
blower Edward Snowden, the legalization of marijuana, and 
the politics of fear in America. Melber nodded forcefully 
when his guest articulated Melber’s personal view on how 
to reform criminal justice: We have to have the “recognition 
that you can make a mistake, rehabilitate yourself, and come 
back and be a productive citizen,” Holder said. 


MELBER MAY BE MORE IRIDESCENT THAN HIS CO-HOSTS 
on The Cycle, but they all share a long, rectangular office. 
The desks are surrounded by racks of dresses and suits, and 
on the walls are sketches of cats, stick figures, and other 
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indistinguishable Melber doodles created on air and passed 
to his co-hosts during commercial breaks, The average age of 
The Cyclists, as they are fondly known internally, is 34. They 
are supposed to be incubating on their way to future stardom, 
but they also represent a new approach to news—one that 
is designed to make a real difference. Rather than just edu-: 
cate their viewers, they encourage them to take action. And 
rather than ask guests about what is going on in the world, 
they ask what they are doing to solve it. 

The Cyclists seem worlds away from the stoic political 
commentators of the past. During commercial breaks, when 
they aren’t playing Pictionary, they’re making fun of each 
other’s clothing. “Anecdotally, you see MSNBC experiment 
by bringing on younger hosts,” says Jesse Holcomb, a senior 
researcher in news media at the Pew Research Center. “And 
you can infer that this is one way they are trying to bring on 
a younger audience.” 

A pretty face, once one of the most valuable traits in an 
anchor, is no longer enough. Broadcasters need people with 
actual knowledge of the subjects they are reporting. Frank 
Sesno, a longtime producer at CNN who now directs George 
Washington University’s School of Media and Public Affairs, 
says, “People who have an expertise reflect that expertise 
on the air. They have an additional dimension besides just 
a nice personality.” 


When the senators 
abandoned their 
committee hearings to 
declare their devotion to 
God, Melber saw it as an 
act of pure symbolism. 


This “journalism of expertise” is an idea that extends 
beyond the broadcast studio. In 2012, the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, began requiring its journalism students to have 
a second major in something other than journalism. “One of 
the banners we are flying is the journalism of expertise,” says 
Christopher Braider, director of Boulder’s Journalism and 
Mass Communication program. “As important as it is to be a 
skillful journalist in the technical sense, its just as important 
to have the critical skills required for deep research and a real 
working knowledge of the areas you are reporting on.” 

Lawrence O’Donnell agrees: “I think the worst thing you 
can possibly study in order to get a job in journalism is jour- 
nalism, because you are presenting yourself to an audience 
with no expertise in anything. You are better off majoring 
in economics.” 


This need for deep knowledge is even greater with the 
point-of-view journalism championed by cable news. If net- 
works are going to encourage their broadcasters to have a 
voice, take a stand, and push an agenda, they need to find 
people qualified to do that. 

That may or may not be a journalism school grad, but 
it definitely can work for a congressional aide-turned- 
campaign worker-turned-lawyer-turned-cable news host. 
Which is to say, Melber. 


MELBER’S PASSION FOR JUSTICE GOES ALL THE WAY BACK 
to his third-grade talent show in Seattle for which he wrote, 
directed, and starred in a play about prosecuting Exxon for 
an oil spill. There was a bailiff with a Super Soaker gun, an 
oil-drenched fish in a plastic bag, and a stern 9-year-old 
judge in a black robe. “I'll let you decide if it’s dorky or cool, 
but it’s definitely weird,” said Melber of his early theatrics. 
“T had a big interest in the world and a desire to be on stage 
and in the middle of it.” 

In high school he was elected class president on what he 
describes as a mildly nationalistic platform, and after gradua- 
tion attended the University of Michigan. From there he went 
where many other political science majors go: Capitol Hill. 

But soon after he started working for Senator Maria 
Cantwell, he discovered Congress is not the place to change 


the world. There was, to take but one example, the day when 
senators abandoned their committee hearings to declare 
their devotion to God, following a court ruling about the 
Pledge of Allegiance. Melber saw it as an act of pure sym- 
bolism, and he wanted results. He left for Iowa to join the 
John Kerry caucus: “I felt that at least campaigning with a 
finite goal and trying to change who would be in the White 
House could make a big difference.” 

When Kerry lost 13 months later, Melber cried so hysteri- 
cally he had to pull his car over on the drive home from elec- 
tion headquarters. Next, life took him to Cornell Law School, 
where Melber secured an internship at Manhattan’s Public 
Defender’s office, and wound his way into the First Amend- 
ment practice of legendary lawyer Floyd Abrams. 

It was at the public defender’s office that Melber homed 
in on flaws in the criminal-justice system. Every morning he 
would go back to the arraignment area in the justice building 
where he saw a packed pen full of mostly black men wait- 
ing to meet him. “It’s not clean, it’s not nice, it doesn’t look 
that safe, and it’s not a way to treat human beings who are 
innocent until proven guilty,” said Melber. 

Working for Abrams taught him the skills to be success- 
ful in law, but also in journalism. Says Abrams of his former 
employee: “Fact-gathering, clear writing, a narrow focus on 
what he is writing about. Ari is someone who would have 





New kids Ari Melber, seen here with co-hosts Abby Huntsman and Touré Neblett, is part of a new wave of young cable-news hosts who 
come from backgrounds other than news. Melber is a lawyer, Huntsman worked on political campaigns, and Neblett was a music writer. 
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‘ 


The real problem, from 
Melber’s perspective, 

is the TV hosts who are 
more determined to 
make headlines than to 
dissect policy. 


been very successful if he stayed in law, but he is channeling 
that into becoming an extraordinary journalist.” 

Melber was working on high-profile cases, and he was 
writing political columns for outlets like The Nation, The 
Atlantic, Reuters, and Politico. Then MSNBC asked him on 
as a guest host. And then asked him back again—and again. 
When the network finally approached him about a perma- 
nent move, Melber said yes without hesitation. 


A JOURNALIST’S CHANCE OF HAVING IMPACT CAN BE FAR 
greater than a lawyer’s. Pew Research Center says around 3 
million people watch cable news nightly, which means an 
anchor can influence how a lot of people think about things 
without waiting for a once-in-a-lifetime, high-stakes case 
to come along. “In journalism, you have the opportunity to 
reach so many people with substantive arguments instantly,” 
says Melber. “Whether they respond or agree or anything 
happens is an open question, but that immediate access and 
impact is, to me, extraordinary.” 

And at least in Melber’s case, his legal background can 
provide an edge in securing the big interview. One congres- 
sional aide, who asked not be named, said politicians want 
to do sit-downs with reporters who they believe will focus 
on the issues and not on political gotchas. Eric Holder, Rand 
Paul, and Cory Booker all came to Melber after he agreed to 
stick to the issues they wanted to talk about. Melber insists 
he won't ask questions about the 2016 presidential race, for 
example. Many journalists wouldn’t agree to such terms. 

Fortunately for Melber and the rest of MSNBC’s wonky 
hosts, the audience is responding to this geekier coverage. 
‘One of the things Rachel Maddow has proved is that there 
is a very big cable news audience for substantive, thought- 
ful analysis,” says Lawrence O’Donnell. “She is the ratings 
leader on MSNBC and no one goes deeper in their analysis 
than Rachel does.” 

Maddow may be the empress of geek, but Melber seems 
a purer iteration of the type. Maddow, for example, starts 
with wonk but typically accelerates into animated gestures 
and fiery outbursts. Melber looks more like a lawyer try- 
ing to win a case, Every once in a while there’s a flare-up of 
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passion, but he’s mostly about remaining rational and calm. 
That is not to say that Melber is incapable of stirring up a 
vibrant discussion among his guests. When he filled in for 
Chris Hayes just as Israel launched its ground invasion of 
Gaza, Melber brought on people representing a wide range 
of perspectives, from the president of J Street, a pro-Israel 
nonprofit, to a Palestinian-American legal scholar and the 
former US ambassador to Morocco. By the standards of cable 
news, the discussion was pretty tame. But the guests were 
animated and informative. 


MELBER MAY BE AMONG THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OF THE 
anchors who bypassed journalism, but he’s got company. 
In addition to his co-hosts, there’s Ronan Farrow, formerly 
an activist at UNICEF and an aide at the State Department, 
who hosts a show on MSNBC where he discusses things like 
female trafficking and how to take action against it. At Fox 
News, Megyn Kelly, one of the faster-rising news anchors in 
modern history, uses her expertise as a lawyer to push her 
pro-gay, pro-women, and (some argue) pro-white agenda. 

Clearly, there are upsides to the expert mystique. But 
there are downsides as well, and experiments gone wrong. 
Former New York governor Eliot Spitzer’s turn at CNN failed 
miserably, and Chelsea Clinton’s tenure at NBC didn’t exactly 
end with a standing ovation. Farrow’s ratings are dwindling. 
A Salon article in June blamed Farrow’s inability to fit in with 
the traditional cable-news landscape: “The idealism that felt 
genuine in his advocacy work seems lamely Oprah-esque 
amid the hard-edged snark of cable news.” A more funda- 
mental] explanation is that being smart and in-the-know 
doesn’t always translate to good television. 

Betsy West, a broadcast expert at Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Journalism, points to Chuck Todd’s move to Meet 
the Press as evidence that viewers still want insiders with 
deep knowledge of their subject. “Chuck Todd has the feel- 
ing of someone who lives and breathes politics,” said West. 

There is also an argument to be made that cable execu- 
tives’ love affair with experts has the effect of minimizing 
the very idea of what it means to be a journalist. “When 
you are a reporter or a journalist, you are looking for truth 
wherever it lies,” says West. “You have to be careful that 
your connections and relationships don’t blind you to what 
is really going on.” In other words, the passion that drives 
Melber can be the kind that drives journalists to do bad work. 
Think Lara Logan during her Benghazi story; her allegiances 
to the military and her desire to believe in key people blinded 
her to the importance of asking essential questions. 

From Melber’s perspective, passion isn’t the problem. 
Neither is the traditional journalist. There’s room for both, 
he thinks. The real problem is the politically charged rants 
and TV hosts who are more determined to make headlines 
than to dissect policy. Because rants still trump substance on 
most cable shows. Whether the public could eventually be 
wooed away from cable-news drama is still an open question, 
Melber’s ratings notwithstanding. cur 


ALYSON KRUEGER is a freelance writer whose work has appeared in The 
New York Times and The Washington Post, among other publications. 


Under the gun 


Last summer’s war in Gaza was longer and deadlier 
than any single Israeli-Palestinian clash in nearly 50 years. 
It took a heavy toll on the journalists who covered it. 


BY JARED MALSIN 


Tyler Hicks, a photojournalist for The New York Times, was sitting in his hotel room in Gaza last 


summer when he heard an explosion. He looked out the window and saw the boys. He grabbed his 


helmet, flak jacket, and cameras, and ran toward the beach. Not knowing whether the Israeli gun- 


ner would strike again, he strode onto the sand and captured the scene: four young boys, cousins, 


had been killed by Israeli shelling. Other journalists followed, along with a large group of neighbors 


rushing to aid the boys. J “There are certain photos that in my opinion are worth taking extra risk 


for,’ Hicks said, referring to his image of aman carrying one 
of the dead boys, while another lay twisted in the sand. “That 
scene was different for me; I knew that it would be different 
for the viewer of that photograph.” It was a rare moment, 
even for Hicks, a journalist who has spent much of his pro- 
fessional life photographing war. He was an eyewitness to 
the killing of four children. 

To readers and viewers outside the country, the most 
recent war in Gaza might have appeared to be just another 
round of the seemingly endless Israeli-Palestinian blood- 
letting. But the violence on the ground was anything 
but typical. Israel’s offensive in Gaza last summer was 
longer and deadlier than any previous single operation. 
Two thousand one hundred and thirty-one Palestinians 
died during the 50-day Israeli offensive, according to the 
United Nations. Seventy-one Israelis died. Operation Cast 
Lead, in the winter of 2008-09, which until this year had 
been the deadliest single Israeli operation in Gaza, lasted 
only 21 days. Israel’s ground forces encountered a more 
serious armed resistance this time, resulting in a higher 
Israeli death toll. 

It also was an atypical experience for the journalists 
who covered it. In 2008-09, Israel’s military barred inter- 
national journalists from entering the Strip throughout the 
offensive, in spite of a high court order to open the border 
to journalists. (In 2012, the international media rushed to 
Gaza to cover yet another Israeli incursion, Operation Pillar 


of Defense, but the assault ended after eight days with an 
Egyptian-brokered ceasefire.) 

In 2014, Israel again allowed journalists to enter Gaza. It 
was the first time in years that the full slate of international 
press covered a sustained Israeli military offensive in Gaza. 
Seasoned reporters who have covered war and civil strife 
across the Middle East were pushed to extremes of experi- 
ence. Death—both the threat of it and the reality—was much 
more pervasive and intimate. Of the Palestinians killed in 
Gaza, 1,396 were civilians, including 222 women and 418 
children. Hospitals, schools, and whole neighborhoods 
were damaged or destroyed by Israeli shelling. Ayman 
Mohyeldin, now a foreign correspondent for NBC News, 
covered both last summer’s war and the 2008-09 conflict. 
“T’m not a military expert, but this war felt a lot more fero- 
cious, much more fierce in terms of the shelling,” he said. 
“That’s what I felt in terms of the frequency of attacks, the 
scale of the killing.” 

The Israeli military, through its PR apparatus and its 
control over Gaza’s border crossing, has enormous power 
to shape outside perceptions of what takes place inside Gaza. 
For two decades after Israel captured the West Bank, Gaza, 
and East Jerusalem in 1967, Palestinians could mostly travel 
without restriction throughout Israel and the occupied ter- 
ritories. In the 1990s, Israel imposed a policy of isolation on 
Gaza. The closures began with the revocation of Palestinians’ 
general exit permit during the 1991 Persian Gulf war. Then 
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Turning point Tyler Hicks’ powerful photo, taken on the beach in front of his hotel, caused an ‘instant collapse of the Israeli narrative.’ 


came an elaborate system of permits and ID cards. In 2007, 
the isolation became what is now known as a blockade, a 
total sealing off that has devastated Gaza’s economy. 

Until 2007, Israeli journalists, like their international 
colleagues, were allowed to enter and exit Gaza whenever 
they wanted. After the Israeli military banned Israeli citi- 
zens from entering Gaza, reporting on the Strip was limited 
to Palestinian journalists and international correspondents 
who were based primarily in Jerusalem. Few foreign report- 
ers live in Gaza. The kidnapping there of BBc reporter Alan 
Johnston by Palestinian militants in 2007 (he was eventually 
released) underscored the risks. 

On the morning of December 27, 2008, when Israeli air- 
strikes hit 100 targets in a matter of minutes, there were only 
two international journalists for English-language broad- 
casters in the Gaza Strip: Mohyeldin, and Sherine Tadros, 
both of whom worked for Al Jazeera English. Throughout 
the three-week war, the Israeli military continued to bar the 
international media. Egypt also enforced a ban through its 
sole border crossing with Gaza. 

By contrast, according to Israel’s Government Press 
Office, 705 foreign journalists from at least 42 countries 
were dispatched to Israel during last summer’s war. It is 
unclear how many of them went to Gaza. The presence of 
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so many journalists meant that the images and stories that 
emerged from the fighting this time were not only more 
extensive, but less abstract. In 2008-09, the wires circu- 
lated photos of civilian victims without names. “You had 
Reuters and Associated Press showing pictures of dead 
children but you didn’t know anything about these chil- 
dren,” says Tadros. 

The watershed in international coverage of the conflict 
came on July 16, when Hicks and a number of other jour- 
nalists, both Palestinian and foreign, witnessed the killing 
of the four boys. His photo captured the anguish of Gaza. It 
also illustrated how small Gaza is—the size of Washington, 
DC~—and how the violence and its aftermath were constant 
and very personal for the journalists covering the fighting. 

Earlier that day, Mohyeldin had been kicking around a 
soccer ball with a group of children that included the four 
cousins. In his reporting, he made sure their names were 
known: Ahed Atef Bakr, 10, Zakaria Ahed Bakr, 10, Mohamed 
Ramez Bakr, 11, and Ismael Mohamed Bakr, 9. 

Hicks’ photo appeared on A] of the next day’s Times. It 
was uncommon for the paper to run an image of dead bod- 
ies—especially children—on the front page. It underscored 
the rising civilian toll of Israel’s assault. “It was almost an 
instant collapse of the Israeli narrative after that [photo],” 
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says Noam Sheizaf, an Israeli journalist based in Tel Aviv 
and the editor of +972, an online magazine. There was an 
imbalance in the images emerging from Gaza and those from 
Israel. While many photos surfaced of Israelis fleeing Pal- 
estinian rockets, “There were no videos of people holding 
dead kids, searching for families in destroyed homes,” he 
says. “They simply didn’t exist.” 

“Each time that I go there [Gaza] it’s harder to digest,” 
Hicks says. “This most recent conflict in particular, I really 
started to feel more disgusted by the number of children 
killed. I went to so many funerals for young kids and babies.” 

Those intimate encounters with death, with grieving 
families, are what proved to be the hardest part of covering 
Gaza this time around. Sharif Abdel Kouddous, of Democ- 
racy Now, recalled seeing two dead children, a girl and a boy, 
lying on a metal table in the morgue in Gaza’s Shifa Hospital. 
The girl was badly burned, missing part of her head, the boy 
was missing an arm. The children’s relatives were crowded 
around, arguing about what the boy’s name was. “They said, 


Reporters described a physical 
exhaustion combined with the 
emotional drain that comes with daily 
exposure to horror and the feeling of 
never being able to find respite. 


‘Is this Hamada, or is this Khalil?’—they couldn’t tell,” says 
Abdel Kouddous. 

“Moments like that are when you feel heipless as a 
reporter,” he says. 

During the 50 days of the war, Gaza was also one of 
the most dangerous places on the planet to be a journalist. 
According to the Committee to Protect Journalists, seven 
journalists and media workers were killed while work- 
ing. On July 9, a driver for the Gaza-based Media 24 press 
agency was killed when his parked car, which was marked 
“TV” on the hood, was hit by an Israeli airstrike. On August 
13, AP video journalist Simone Camilli and freelance trans- 
lator Ali Abu Afash were killed when an abandoned Israeli 
missile exploded. Of the journalists and media employees 
killed, Camilli was the only foreign national. The other six 
were Palestinians. 

In Gaza, again because of the cramped nature of the 
battlefield, the question of personal safety took on differ- 
ent dimensions. In most other conflicts, journalists can 
calibrate, to some extent, the level of risk they assume. 
Often they can choose when to venture to the front lines. 
But satellite images published by the UN showed damaged 
and destroyed buildings throughout the Strip. Several jour- 
nalists I spoke to said that even though they clustered in 


specific known hotels at night and traveled in cars marked 

“TV” and “Press” by day, their safety was by no means guar- 
anteed. “In Gaza there is no front line,” says Abdel Koud- 
dous. “Gaza is the front line.” 

Of course, exposure to trauma is part of the war corre- 
spondent’s job. And the journalists who went to Gaza this 
year were not novices. Yet even seasoned correspondents 
found that they reached their limits. In 2009, Tadros and 
Mohyeldin refused an offer to evacuate, knowing that no 
one could take their place. In 2014, with the war grinding 
on far longer, foreign journalists rotated in and out. Several 
reporters described a physical exhaustion combined with 
the emotional drain that comes with daily exposure to hor- 
ror and the feeling of never being quite able to find respite 
from the violence. “Gaza took a toll on reporters like no other 
situation I’ve seen,” said Danny Gold, a journalist for Vice 
News who covered the conflict. 

As they worked under actual fire in Gaza, journalists also 
came under rhetorical attack from conservatives and pro- 
Israel activists who accused them of submitting to pressure 
from Hamas to not show images of Palestinian fighters, or 
report on allegations of the use of human shields. In August, 
Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu said that once 
the world’s press left Gaza, “I expect we will see even more 
documentation of Hamas terrorists hiding behind the civil- 
ian population, exploiting civilian targets.” 

The prime minister’s prediction failed to come true, and 
journalists who reported in Gaza dismissed the allegations 
of pressure from Hamas as baseless. The central controversy 
was whether they had failed to aggressively cover the armed 
factions in Gaza. And indeed, but for one video produced by 
an Indian television crew, few news reports featured images 
of Palestinian militants in action. 

Reporters and photojournalists interviewed for this story 
all had the same explanation for the dearth of images of 
armed men: Hamas and Islamic Jihad fighters were inacces- 
sible. Many were in hiding. Those engaged in combat were 
not readily available for interviews. “We want to report this 
stuff,” says Vice’s Danny Gold. “Were we threatened? Were 
we warned? No. But we weren’t able to get access, either.” 

Instead of reporting on Hamas’ authoritarianism, jour- 
nalists in Gaza focused on the more immediate news: the 
military campaign unfolding around them. Allowing foreign 
journalists into Gaza during the offensive was, in a sense, a 
miscalculation on the part of Israel. “Israelis thought that it 
would be much easier to vilify Hamas or to demonstrate its 
cruelty by letting people in,” says Noam Sheizaf. 

For Ayman Mohyeldin and Sherine Tadros, covering Gaza 
in 2014 meant returning to a place they know intimately, and 
seeing it even more thoroughly devastated than the last time 
they were there. “The infrastructure of the place had already 
been subjected to wars in 2008 and 2012,” says Mohyeldin. 
“And when I say infrastructure I don’t mean just the physical 
infrastructure, I mean the psychological capability of people 
to withstand this. There are now kids eight years old, nine 
years old, who have lived through three wars.” GR 





JARED MALSIN is a freelance journalist based in Cairo. 
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Conned news 


What’s the media’s responsibility when they treat scams as legit? 


BY STEVEN BODZIN 


On September 15, 2011, executives of Arevenca, an Aruba-based oil company, and Avic Xac, a Chinese 
state aircraft company, signed the biggest oil deal in history in Madrid. The agreement promised $200 
billion a year in trade over 10 years at a total value of $2 trillion. Francisco Javier Gonzalez, the presi- 
dent of Arevenca, spoke at the signing about plans to supply not only fuel but also ports and railways. 
q, Within hours, the news was out. Scores of news websites around the world carried a wire story 


from EFE, Spain’s biggest news agency. Viewers could also see a Spanish-language video news report 


on EFE’s own page or on its YouTube channel; an extended 
English-language version promptly appeared on Gonzalez’ 
YouTube channel. 

EFE had been played. Arevenca was little more than a web- 
site full of lies and an office in Aruba. The money involved, 
$200 billion, was comparable to the annual revenue of global 
corporations like Chevron. Avic Xac has nothing to do with 
ports. There was barely anyone at the signing ceremony—no 
ambassadors, no bankers, and, notably, no oil reporters. Despite 
enough red flags to stock a Communist Party parade, EFE ran 
its story, both in print and video. Commenters on YouTube 
quickly said the event was a fraud, but the video is still there. 
(The article and video have been removed from EFE’s website.) 

The screwup would have been long since forgotten, like an 
unfunny “Yes Men” prank, except that Gonzalez is a prolific 
con man. He and his front men have consistently referred back 
to the EFE coverage as proof of the company’s seriousness as it 
convinces victims to wire advance payments for oil products 
which then never arrive—the type of fraud often referred to as 
a Nigeria scam. A civil court in Puerto Rico judged Gonzalez 
liable for stealing $7.8 million from an asphalt company there, 
and he is now facing criminal complaints in Spain. 

EFE is hardly alone in being duped. News organizations 
are routinely targeted by frauds, from weight-loss schemes 
to bogus stock advice, hoping to burnish their reputations 
and amplify their sales pitch by getting coverage from legiti- 
mate newsrooms. They take advantage of several built-in 
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biases of the news process, which make it easier to promote 
a scam than to expose one. In the rush to feed the beast with 
content, a story that repeats a company’s line is low-risk and 
can be produced in a hurry. A story pushing back against 
a company’s claims requires extra reporting, editing, and 
lawyering. The objective voice is also a problem, requiring 
outside sources to raise doubts about a company first. 

Arevenca is a useful case study, as the company has ben- 
efited from a series of press hits that should never have 
happened. 


AREVENCA’S FIRST BIG HIT WITH THE PRESS WAS A STROKE 
of luck. In 2009, Gonzalez went to Ivory Coast and met 
with presidential insiders. The local French-language press 
reported that he had plans to build one of the world’s biggest 
oil refineries in the West African country for $7 billion. A 
stringer for Bloomberg News summarized the story, refer- 
ring to Arevenca as a Venezuelan-based company. 

1 was Bloomberg’s oil correspondent in Venezuela at the 
time. The story popped up on the terminal just as I arrived 
at my desk that morning, and it gave me a sinking feeling. 
Not only had I missed the story that a Venezuelan company 
was planning a big, market-moving investment—I had never 
even heard of Arevenca. I scrambled to learn all I could so 
we could match the story and start adding to it. 

The website looked fine—dozens of oil tankers, refineries 
in Korea, Mexico, Aruba, and Venezuela. And here I thought 


only state oil companies owned refineries in Mexico and 
Venezuela. I started to feel stupid; I couldn’t believe how 
much I had missed. Arevenca’s ships weren’t on the Bloom- 
berg terminal. I had never submitted their refinery units to 
our refining database. I had never heard of Arevenca’s presi- 
dent, just the sort of person I should have been interviewing 
while the state oil company stonewalled the press. 

But then I saw something funny. Among pages offering fuel 
specifications, the page for the refinery byproduct petroleum 
coke (petcoke for short) was labeled “Pet Cock.” Then I started 
to focus on all the questionable details: The company claimed 
to be in western Venezuela, but had an eastern Venezuela area 
code. Its US address had a street, but no city. The “contact” 
page asked for bank account details and passport numbers. 

It’s embarrassing to admit, but it took me a couple of 
hours to see that Arevenca was fake. At first, I couldn’t 
believe someone would spend so much time and energy 
making a slick website for a company that didn’t exist. Late 
in the day, I spoke to an oi] trader who explained that fake 
commodities brokers constitute an entire category of fraud. 

Much of the market for particular oil products—JP54 jet 
fuel and D2 diesel, for example—involves fraudulent opera- 
tors seeking high-net-worth individuals who can wire in 
money for supposed discount cargoes of fuel, in order to 
make a quick buck. “There have been commodities scams 
along the lines of these JP54 scams circulating around the 
globe for as long as I can remember,” said Larry Kolb, an 
investigator who has published two books documenting 
international intrigue. “The information used to be circu- 
lated by phone, by mail, by telex, by fax.” Some in the indus- 
try refer to these self-proclaimed commodities vendors as 

‘joker brokers.” 

By the time I had nailed down that the whole thing was a 
fraud, Bloomberg’s Africa staff had gone home. My editors 
didn’t want to correct, since the press summary was accurate. 
It correctly summarized the local press. (It probably didn’t 
help that anyone posting a correction risked suffering on 
Bloomberg’s famously quantitative performance reviews.) 
We agreed that the best strategy would be to run a followup 
story debunking Arevenca. 

That created a new problem. We couldn't say the com- 
pany was fake. We needed outside voices. But we had no 
victims. Neither traders nor law enforcement wanted to go 
on record talking about a company they hadn’t heard of. The 
stringer in Ivory Coast requested an interview with the gov- 
ernment official who had met with Arevenca, but he stood 
her up. The followup story never ran. Contacted for this 
piece, a Bloomberg spokeswoman, Lee Cochran, confirmed 
the details of the case but declined to discuss whether the 
press should break out of its objective pose once the press 
itself has become the target of acon. She also declined to put 
me in touch with editors who could discuss the topic. 

After I went freelance, I saw EFE’s false report and wrote 
a blog post poking holes in the Arevenca story. That brought 
victims forward, allowing me to write a more complete piece 
this year in Vice, three years after the initial story. 

Some of the victims I’ve spoken to over the years men- 
tioned the tiny old Bloomberg story. One trader, for example, 


tried to buy fuel from Arevenca. (He asked not to be named 
to protect his reputation with current clients.) He said 
Arevenca’s credibility came primarily from its political con- 
nections in Aruba, but that Bloomberg’s imprimatur helped 
convince him to work with the company. He said he spent 
$100,000 flying his client to Aruba to meet the supposed 
vendor, who they quickly determined was a fake. The due 
diligence saved his customer millions, but after the waste of 
time and energy, the client abandoned him. 

Meanwhile, Arevenca went on with its business. It has 
never had to pay a judgment in the multimillion-dollar 
lawsuits it has faced in Spain, Puerto Rico, and New York. 
Reached by phone in Spain, Gonzalez declined to comment 
and said he wouldn’t allow his representatives to speak to the 
press. Gonzalez himself comes from Spain but speaks with a 
Venezuelan accent. He has faced a series of Jawsuits in Ven- 
ezuela for alleged frauds around an unapproved $1 billion port 
development, real-estate deals, and failure to pay a lawyer and 
a pilot. After the big press conference in Madrid, Arevenca 
leased an Airbus and tried to start an airline called Fly Aruba, 
but it was never granted permission to operate. This year, 
Arevenca and Fly Aruba entered their names as potential 
buyers of Cyprus Air. Agence France-Presse included them 
without comment in four articles about possible buyers. arp 
didn’t return two phone calls and an email seeking comment. 
The reputation laundromat keeps spinning. 

The ways that frauds use the media are as diverse as the 
frauds themselves. The press has been manipulated not just 
by financial operators but by agents of al] manner of decep- 
tions, from pranksters to climate-change deniers. But finan- 
cial frauds are special cases in that they so clearly aim to 


A trader who tried to buy fuel 

from Arevenca says Bloomberg’s 
imprimatur helped convince him to 
work with the company. 


benefit the few at the expense of the many—and also in that 
the press often has the expertise to debunk the fraud rather 
than promote it. Charles Ponzi, whose name is synonymous 
with pyramid schemes, was built up by news reports that 
covered the frenzy for his products, making at best sidelong 
mentions of the possible risks. 

Craig Silverman, who runs the media-corrections blog 
Regret The Error, says stories promoting frauds often are “too 
good to check.” They come from parts of the world with few 
outside reporters, and the initial stories are in a local language, 
using “unnamed or uncheckable sources,” and “including 
audacious claims that are surprising or newsworthy.” All out- 
lets want to “plant a flag” on the story, so as to show that it’s on 
their radar, but nobody can offer original reporting, Silverman 
said in an interview. “It jumps borders and becomes true.” 
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Social media and content-hungry websites offer a new 
path for dubious merchants to get before an audience. Wide- 
cyed news reports have, for instance, gotten gadget-lovers to 
open their wallets for implausible wristwatches through the 
crowdfunding website IndieGoGo, and to pre-order pos- 
sibly fictional gourmet beef jerky through Kickstarter. The 
surge in such crowdfunding campaigns has given rise to the 
term “scampaign.” 

Pando Daily’s James Robinson has created a beat looking 
behind the claims of sketchy projects. He harped on two, 
too-good-to-be-true wearable devices: the GoBe nutrition 
tracker that promised to document users’ calorie intake by 
tracking glucose levels through the skin, and the Ritot watch, 
that supposedly beamed a projection of the time onto the 
back of one’s hand, bright enough to be seen in daylight. 
IndieGoGo allowed promoters of both products to collect 
over $1 million from funders. Robinson has suggested that 
fundraising sites bear some responsibility for products that 
turn out to be bogus, But reporters who fail to scrutinize the 
companies’ credentials may also bear some responsibility. 

One of the first secampaigns to come to light was Kobe 
beef jerky, in June 2013. This theoretical dried beef snack 
made from Kobe beef received $120,309 in pledges before 
Kickstarter shut it down. Kickstarter’s belated action saved 
advance buyers their money, but it didn’t help the reputation 
of news outlets that had celebrated the salty morsels, 

The coverage was embarrassing. “Japanese beer-fed Kobe 
beef jerky is a real, glorious thing,” said OC Weekly’s food blog. 
“Folks at South By Southwest couldn’t get enough.” The web- 
site of the CNN-owned HLN network said, “We suspect it’ll 
probably blow your minds (and ours).” Gadget site So Freaking 
Cool recommended we “Try the Brown Sugar-Lemongrass.” 
None mentioned that they had never seen the actual product. 

One reporter who was taken in said the hype machine 
was in full effect, and there was only so much checking a 
person could do. “It was not just good for our audience, it 
was also absolutely everywhere when it came out,” said the 
reporter, who requested anonymity so she could speak can- 
didly about the gaffe. “It was an error on our part not to 
correct.” The HLN website removed its article after being 
contacted for this story; the others were still up at press time. 


NEWS OUTLETS KNOW WHAT TO DO IF SOMEONE SPELLS 
Hillary Clinton’s first name with one L. A different approach 
is required when dealing with a con man—or even a PR rep- 
resentative— determined to get undue coverage. An entirely 
accurate report of what was said at a press conference, for 
instance, may still be deceptive. 

US law doesn’t hold the press liable for inadvertently aiding 
acon man, said Charles Glasser, a media-law consultant in New 
York who was counsel for Bloomberg when the Arevenca story 
ran. “The press is news, it is not a guarantor of your investment 
advice,” he said. Still, even if there is no requirement to make a 
correction, it is sometimes the right thing to do. 

And there are commercial reasons to correct. Regret The 
Error’s Craig Silverman notes that for someone seeking to 
spread fake business news, “once you get into Bloomberg, your 
job is pretty much done. Even a tiny article with no original 
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reporting, you can’t count on the readers knowing that. It’s the 
Bloomberg brand being misapplied and abused.” The same 
goes, more or less, for EFE, AFP, or the OC Weekly food blog. 

But brand degradation rarely affects an individual reporter, 
and criminal penalties are rarely applied to journalists: who 
fall for scams. Rather, the big risks come when reporters try 
to expose frauds: They can face defamation claims or, in some 
jurisdictions, charges of spreading financial panic. 

Another issue, especially outside the US, is that subjects 
sometimes pay for coverage. EFE, for example, accepts pay- 
ment from subjects. “A company can contract for coverage of 
a press conference or event,” Carlos Serrano, an economics 
editor at EFE, said in a phone interview. They can’t pay for 
the article to say anything in particular, he said. But the mere 
fact of coverage is sometimes all a fraud needs to burnish 
his reputation. Serrano said EFE would act to correct any 
false news on its site, but the Arevenca video is still on EFE’s 
YouTube page. EFE’s public-relations office didn’t respond to 
a phone call and two emails seeking comment. 


IT MAY BE EASIER TO AVOID THESE KINDS OF ERRORS THAN 
to correct them. “What you see over and over again is lazi- 
ness,” said Lydia Chavez, a professor of media ethics at UC 
Berkeley’s Graduate School of Journalism. “For me, the joy 
of being a reporter is finding something out. But many peo- 
ple just want to get the job done, and that doesn’t necessarily 
mean doing the job.” Most stories don’t need to get posted in 
10 minutes, she said. “There’s so much crap out there. Why 
add to it?” 

Such counsel doesn’t take into account the reality of work 
at content-hungry sites. “People are trying to keep up with 
the pace,” said the reporter who covered Kobe beef jerky. 

“It’s an impossible pace.” 

Still, The Next Web, a tech-news site, managed to do the 
right thing recently when confronted with the possibility 
that it had fallen victim to a scam. In July, the site published 
a 160-word report about the crowdfunding campaign for 
Ritot, the watch that promised to project the time on the 
back of a user’s hand. Even without a working prototype, 
the promoters were quickly racking up cash via IndieGoGo. 

Ritot’s promoters put The Next Web’s logo on their 
crowdfunding page, along with those of 16 other media 
outlets. When a reader sent The Next Web a list of doubts 
about the watch, editor in chief Martin Bryant wrote a piece 
highlighting concerns about the campaign. Bryant pointed 
out the Ritot crew’s lack of a social-media presence, and he 
spoke to a technical expert who raised additional questions 
about the project’s feasibility. “It was a sense of pride in the 
product we have,” Bryant said in an interview. “You can’t go 
back and change memories of your original content, and you 
might not get much traffic, but it’s all about pride.” 

Sadly, the Next Web article had already become the 
source for a story in USA Today, with its much wider reach. 
The usa Today reporter didn’t respond to two requests for 
comment. That story remains uncorrected. cJr 


STEVEN BODZIN Is a freelance reporter and researcher in Montreal. He 
specializes in writing about energy industry scams. 
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SECOND READ 


The kids are all right 


Donna Gaines saw beyond a Teenage Wasteland 





BY EUGENIA WILLIAMSON 


hree years ago, I found myself floating along the East River with the 

Insane Clown Posse. They had recently played a concert in New York 

City for the first time in nearly 10 years, an occasion they marked by 
inviting more than 200 fans to party on a boat with them, a DJ, a cash bar, anda 
hotdog warmer. 

I was on staff at the Phoenix, Boston’s erstwhile alt-weekly, when my editor 
ran into the Posse’s publicist at South By Southwest, and later arranged to senda 
reporter on their party boat. I recall several colleagues warning me that I would 
contract syphilis the moment I got aboard. 

At the time, the Detroit-based rappers—two men who wear clown makeup 
and call themselves Violent J and Shaggy 2 Dope—and their fans, known as Jug- 
galos, had recently captured the imagination of the general public. In 2010, they 
had gone viral with the video for Miracles, a song that marvelled at everyday 
phenomena. Representative lyric: “Fucking magnets: How do they work?” That 
same year, the Juggalos pelted the reality television star Tila Tequila with bottles 
and rocks at an annual music festival in southern Illinois known as the Gathering 
of the Juggalos. 

The low-budget, extremely long infomercials for said festival, which rou- 
tinely featured D-list supporting acts like Tequila, Vanilla Ice, and Gallagher, 
transformed IcpP and its fans from novelties into internationally famous weirdos. 
Suddenly, everyone who read pop-culture blogs was fascinated—and sometimes 
alarmed—by the Juggalos: their face paint, their drug use, their enthusiasm for 
pouring off-brand soda all over each other. Vice wrote about them in 2007, and 
others followed: n+1, Wired, Rolling Stone. 

Some ran explainer pieces from afar, while others sent writers, photojournal- 
ists, and filmmakers to Cave-in-Rock, IL, to observe the Juggalo in his natural ele- 
ment. The Guardian sent Jon Ronson to write a snotty profile of icp and published 
an op-ed fingering the group as a symptom of America’s decline. The general 
tenor of all this coverage was one of sneering wonderment that a fan group like 
this could exist. Who were these goons? 

My anxiety surged on the dock, surrounded by hyped-up 20-somethings in 
clown makeup and clothing decorated with meat cleavers. I wasn’t afraid of them 
hurting me, exactly, but I was part of a tribe that had pilloried them for months; 
and with my tortoiseshell glasses, reporter’s notebook, and a good decade on 
everyone else there, I was readily identifiable as such. Kids in clown makeup 
started coming up to me, asking if I was with the media. Was I there to make fun 
of them or what? 
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Donna Gaines would have known 
what to do. Almost 30 years ago, she 
embedded with a much sadder group of 
maligned young people in the working- 
class town of Bergenfield, NJ, where in 
1987 four teenagers asphyxiated them- 
selves in a Chevy Camaro as part of a 
suicide pact. Gaines, who spent her 20s 
providing youth and family services on 
Long Island, was working on a PhD in 
sociology and freelancing when the story 
broke and her editor at The Village Voice 
dispatched her to Bergenfield to dis- 
cover what kind of environment could 
foment such horror. What Gaines found 
was so compelling it would become 


Working-class 
kids revered Led 
Zeppelin precisely 
because of the 
band’s proud 
bone-headedness. 


her dissertation and the book Teenage 
Wasteland: Suburbia’s Dead End Kids, 
published four years later by Pantheon. 

What a dispiriting mission. Four 
teenagers was a shocking number that, 
hyperbolically, earned the event com- 
parisons to Jonestown. Bergenfield 
residents wanted no part of it, distanc- 
ing themselves from the dead kids by 
calling them “burnouts” and “losers” 
in the papers. The papers themselves 
called the victims “dropouts” and 
“druggies.” They had been rock fans; 
an AC/DC cassette tape was found in 
the car stereo. 

Gaines took offense at these charac- 
terizations. She came from the suburbs 
of Long Island, a place that is derided 
nearly as often as New Jersey, and like 
plenty of Baby Boomers had done her 
share of naughty things during her teen- 
age years. Moreover, she was a rock fan 
herself and something of a scenester: 
At the time she wrote the book, she 
was well into her 30s and still going to 
shows; her acknowledgements thank a 
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good number of rockers, among them 
Johnny Thunders and Joey Ramone. 
She identified with kids labelled as 
burnouts, with their alienation and 
drug use, and she wasn’t going to pre- 
tend their behavior existed in a vacuum. 
By 1989, drugs and defiance had been 
firmly entrenched in youth culture. 

What did set the ’80s apart from 
other decades was suicide. Suicide 
rates among teenagers increased 18 
percent from 1980 to 1989, and enough 
of these cases had involved metal fans 
for mainstream society to assume cau- 
sation. Gaines’ introduction is littered 
with examples, the most famous of 
which involved two Nevada teens who 
shot themselves after listening to Judas 
Priest—an incident that later escalated 
into a lawsuit against the band that 
accused them of implanting subliminal 
messages in their music. Even during a 
time in which teen suicide had reached 
such epic proportions as to inspire the 
Hollywood black comedy Heathers, the 
events in Bergenfield were considered 
especially heinous. 

“T believed that the Bergenfield sui- 
cides symbolized a tragic defeat for 
young people,” Gaines writes in the 
introduction to Teenage Wasteland. 
“INljobody seemed to be getting the 
point.” While the larger culture cel- 
ebrated Ronald Reagan’s Morning in 
America, kids from blue-collar towns 
were facing dim prospects as the nation’s 
manufacturing base collapsed. Eager to 
assign blame to the nefarious influences 
of heavy metal music or the personal fail- 
ings of the teens themselves, residents 
and reporters had missed the fact that 
society was failing vulnerable kids on a 
regular basis. Suicide was an extreme 
yet plausible reaction to negligent par- 
ents, to school systems ill-equipped to 
help children with behavioral issues 
and learning disabilities, to teachers 
and classmates who shunned those who 
seemed like losers, to a life sentence of 
tedious, low-wage work. 

To set the record straight, Gaines 
conducted the kind of ethnographic 
study for which she was being trained. 
As she explains: 


I might have continued working 
within the established discourse 
on teenage suicide. I might have 


continued carrying on the tradi- 
tion of obscuring the bigger pic- 
ture, psychologizing the Bergen- 
field suicide pact, interviewing 
the parents of the four youths, 
hounding their friends for the 
gory details. I might have spent 
my time probing school records, 
tracking down their teachers and 
shrinks for insights, focusing on 
their personal histories and inti- 
mate relationships. 


Instead, she drove to Bergenfield 
and headed for the convenience-store 
parking lot. She met a group of kids 
who had known the victims, told them 
she was a reporter, and gained their 
trust by impressing them with her 
music cred. They allowed her to hang 
out with them, sometimes when they 
were wasted, and to pretend she was 
someone’s cousin. She asked the burn- 
outs about themselves; she watched 
them closely. She got to know who they 
were, but she never ratted them out: 
“T never asked them for last names, or 
where they lived,” Gaines wrote. “And 
when it came time to tell their story, I 
made up their names from their guitar 
heroes, or from people in my own life.” 

When I first read Teenage Waste- 
land at 19, I had no way to appreciate 
how brave Gaines was to do something 
like this. I was too close in age to her 
subjects to understand the terrifying 
gulf between a 30-something and a 
teenager, and I hadn’t read enough to 
know how rare it is to be able to write 
about a despised subculture in such an 
empathetic and respectful way. Later, I 
would realize that many writers strug- 
gle with first-person narration when 
writing about something other than 
themselves, how easy and common it 
is to rob a subject of the spotlight when 
youre right there with them. It wasn’t 
until I became a journalist myself that 
I understood the difficulty of hiding, in 
the field or on the page. 

Did I mention that she hung out 
with these teenagers for months? 
Many of us, myself included, would feel 
hopelessly old and out of touch when 
surrounded by reminders of lost youth. 
Not Gaines. “Because I was much 
older, and really tall, I looked really 
out of place hanging out with the girls,” 
Gaines wrote. “But with the older 
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guys, I fell into an appropriate, exist- 
ing street role: older, possibly divorced 
female burnout from another town, 
maybe involved with one of the guys, 
but mainly here for business (drugs).” 

For her efforts, she wins access to 
the abandoned building where, she 
writes, kids took their dates to get 
wasted and have sex. She rides around 
with them as they move from place 
to place, always one step ahead of the 
cops. She pretends to be a 14-year-old’s 
mother to get her out of trouble. She 
gets accused of being a narc. She sees 
the scars on their wrists. 

Of the group she fell in with, she 
grew closest to two boys named Nicky 
and Joe. Joe was a dropout, and Nicky 
attended a vocational high school. 
Both missed their dead friends, were 
mistrustful of police, and worked “shit 
jobs.” They told Gaines about their par- 
ents, their struggles, their diminished 
expectations and limited hopes. Some- 
times they seemed like they might kill 
themselves, and her portrait of them is 
frequently heartbreaking: 


Nicky and Joe saw themselves 
as the seventh sons of seventh 
sons—bad seeds, black sheep. 
They acknowledged their burn- 
out roots as genetic, not social. 
They respected their parents, and 
they feared them. They loved and 
hated them as all children do. 


Teenage Wasteland is not, of course, 
a mere personality study. It’s an eth- 
nography of a subculture written for 
a general audience, filled with techni- 
cal jargon that is helpfully highlighted 
with scare quotes and explained with 
ample contextual clues. Listening to 
Stevie Nicks and going to the mall 
become “traditional girlcult activities.” 
Music, Gaines reminds us, is not just 
magic or a way of getting by. It’s also 
aspirational, an expression of class val- 
ues. Working-class metal kids revered 
Led Zeppelin precisely because of the 
band’s proud bone-headedness and 
defiance of middle-class mores. She 
calls marrying a rock star—something 
1 desperately wanted to do until the age 
of 25 or so—a “suburban fairytale” for 
its spoils of a respected (if not respect- 
able) husband and a really nice house. 
It is digressions like these that had the 


biggest impact on my future career as a 
journalist; the effects of knowing that 
something with the ability to inspire as 
much passion as music could be traced 
to one’s social and economic stand- 
ing cannot be underestimated. Quite 
frankly, it blew my mind. 

Gaines also excavates teen shibbo- 
leths, like Satan and school psychia- 
trists. She provides the recent history of 
a given topic, shows its relevance with 
recent statistics, notes its manifestations 
in teen culture, and gets apposite quotes 
from her subjects to bring it all home. 
(A boy named Scott on a juvenile jus- 
tice system filled with underprivileged 
kids: “Parents just don’t give a shit, they 
don’t want to face problems until they 
blow up.”) This strategy is used to glori- 
ous ends in two chapters about metal, 
where she traces the history of Satanism 
from Anton LaVey to Led Zeppelin (a 
band she aptly describes as “liberation 
theology in vinyl”), clarifies the primacy 
of the 7-11 parking lot in suburban metal 
culture, considers the longevity of The 
Grateful Dead, and explains the social 
hierarchy of metalheads vis a vis other 
teen subcults: 


The classical heavy-metal legacy 
of spandex and dick-oriented lyr- 
ics remained associated with cor- 
porate rock in sexist, capitalist 
America. Left-leaning hardcore 
kids hate metalheads for their bad 
politics; right-leaning skins hate 
them because of their passivity and 
drug abuse and political ignorance. 
All the things the punks hated the 
hippies for, and some of the things 
the hippies hated the greasers for. 
Basically, metalheads just want to 
have a good time, and as we move 
into the 1990s they are still beating 
the shit out of each other. 


Gaines took painstaking care 
in finding higher meaning in lives 
thwarted and dismissed by those in 
power. What’s more, she thought to 
look where nobody else had bothered. 

It’s not that nobody paid attention 
to heavy metal kids—quite the contrary. 
Some eighteen months before the Ber- 
genfield suicides, Tipper Gore and her 
cohort in the Parents Music Resource 
Committee had stood before the US 
Senate to plead the case that the record 
industry should put stickers on album 


covers warning parents of objection- 
able content. Nine of the worst offend- 
ers—on a list dubbed the Filthy Fif- 
teen—came courtesy of metal or hard 
rock bands. Parents worried those same 
bands were encoding Satanic messages 
in their songs, a worry that proliferated 
when several teenagers cited metal lyr- 
ics in their suicide notes. 

And Gaines wasn’t the only one to 
spend time with metal fans. Penelope 
Spheeris’ 1988 documentary, The Decline 
of Western Civilization Part II: The Metal 
Years, was a sympathetic look at the hard 
rock bands of the Sunset Strip and their 
local groupies. In Heavy Metal Parking 
Lot, a short documentary from 1986, 
filmmakers Jeff Krulik and John Heyn 
messed with dozens of inebriated kids 
tailgating in front of a Judas Priest con- 
cert at an amphitheater in suburban 
Maryland; whether it was the editing or 
the drugs, the subjects came out look- 
ing like buffoons, the societal factors 
leading to their buffoonery left entirely 
untouched. Though both films would 
eventually become cult classics, neither 
made an immediate impact on the larger 
culture or the slightest dent in the way 
prejudiced adults perceived surly teens 
in leather jackets. They have, however, 
enabled subsequent generations of col- 
lege kids to laugh at terrible ’80s clothes. 

It takes an unusually sensitive 
grownup to listen hard enough to cre- 
ate an affecting portrait of the kind of 
wasteoids in Heavy Metal Parking Lot, 
and an even smarter one to add depth 
to what others so frequently made into 
caricature. Gaines came to her subjects 
as a reporter and a friend. 


I FIRST ENCOUNTERED TEENAGE 
Wasteland in 1998 while working a 
minimum-wage job of my own at an 
independent bookstore next to the 
Chicago suburb where I grew up. I 
had recently, after only two years, left 
St. John’s College, a tiny, East Coast 
liberal-arts school where I flailed aca- 
demically and partied a bit too much. 
The novelist Salvatore Scibona, a fel- 
low working-class Italian-American, 
has written movingly in The New 
Yorker about St. John’s, but 1 found 
the seminar discussions and boarding- 
school sophisticates too intimidating to 
do well there. 
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J can’t remember why I picked up 
Gaines’ book, but J suspect it had some- 
thing to do with the grainy cover por- 
trait of five menacing metal dudes and 
the ransom note-style lettering ubiqui- 
tous on punk albums and fanzines. I can 
see why the back-cover blurb might also 
have enticed my 19-year-old self: “Teen- 
ave Wasteland provides memorable por- 
traits of ‘rock and roll kids’ and shrewd 
analyses of their interests in heavy metal 
music and Satanism.” Excellent! 

It is, though, easy to remember why 
| connected with Teenage Wasteland 
instantly and deeply. Bergenfield was a 
Jot like Elmwood Park, the lower-middle 
class suburb where I grew up, “a 1950s 
town living in the 1980s. Its stores and 
homes remain well-kept and ungentri- 
fied. No artfully quaint little shops, just 
the basic stuff, most everything you 
need with no frills.” A place where the 
high school had a well-enrolled voca- 
tional track. A place where everyone 
had religion but in whose creepy woods 
you always saw spray-painted penta- 
grams and the occasional menagerie of 
chicken bones scattered on the ground. 

1 knew those kids, too. I lived near 
a club called the Thirsty Whale, where 
future building contractors would dress 
up in shiny black stretch pants and leop- 
ard-print vests. My older cousin Rich- 
ard played bass in a metal band called 
Bl66d Bath, and had a quote from the 
alternate cover of the Jane’s Addiction 
record Ritual de lo Habitual scrawled in 
magic marker on his wall, which read in 
part, “Hitler’s syphilis-ridden dreams 
almost came true. How could it happen? 
By taking control of the media.” 

My mom sent me to a fancy Catholic 
prep school in the suburb with the lefty 
bookstore where I later worked. By the 
time I got there, in 1992, the burnouts 
Gaines wrote about looked slightly dif- 
ferent, with flannel shirts and wallet 
chains. Anyway, we only had a few of 
them, most notably two boys, Jason and 
Bob, who sat in the back of my physics 
class and wrote the name of the nii- 
metal band Korn on the blackboard with 
a backward R—the way the band spelled 
it—whenever they got the chance. | 
encountered more burnouts around 
town. They hung out in the parking lot 
of the Dunkin’ Donuts on Clark and Bel- 
mont, smoking menthols and drinking 
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weak coffee. They tore off their shirts 
and slammed into me at rock concerts. 
But something weird happened to 
rock and roll and its habitués in the 
00s. Thanks to the rise of alternative 
rock radio and marketing companies’ 
newfound obsession with the edgiest 
of youth culture, expressing alienation 
became ubiquitous. Once rock and roll 
alienation was used to sell jeans, cars, 
and soda, middle-class kids looked to 
subtler, less overtly commercial ways 
of expressing difference, like wearing 
glasses and attending craft fairs. As we 
trudged past the millennium, the beef 
that hardcore kids had with burnouts— 


I started to 
wonder what 

the big deal was 
about Juggalos. 
Their only crime, 
it seemed, was not 
being middle class. 


that rock gua rock was shorthand for 
everything from “unreconstructed 
sexist” to “corporate stooge”—became 
common wisdom among college-edu- 
cated, right-thinking people. 

1 forgot about a lot of this when 
I stopped defining myself through 
the types of concerts I was willing 
to attend. As I aged out of my 20s, I 
stopped noticing the subtle ways those 
around me announced the nuance of 
their subcultural affiliations. In other 
words, I grew up. 

Thus, when the opportunity arose 
to go on a boat with the Insane Clown 
Posse, I didn’t think much beyond, 
These people are very weird and silly. 
Besides, my assignment, a short front- 
of-book feature, didn’t require that I 
uncover the sociopolitical roots of an 
American tragedy—just take some notes 
and get material for a couple of jokes. 

Although I had been nervous on the 
dock, things relaxed once I got on the 
boat. The Juggalos seemed content to 
dance and laugh among themselves, 


just like any other group of 20-some- 
things at a party. They were loud. They 
swore a lot. They smoked pot. They 
didn’t seem all that outlandish. 

Still, the sight of kids in clown 
makeup against the backdrop of the 
Manhattan skyline was jarring enough 
to prevent me from doing much actual 
reporting. I had wedged myself into 
the corner of the upper deck when 
the woman sitting next to me struck 
up a conversation. After vetting me to 
make sure I wasn’t there to make fun 
of her, she told me she had travelled 
from Michigan to see the show and to 
visit friends in New York. I asked her 
why she liked the Insane Clown Posse. 
She explained they were the band she 
and her friends had listened to in high 
school that she had never outgrown, 
but probably should have. 

She was just a fan. She had friends, 
and a job. She wasn’t wearing clown 
makeup. She might have been a Jug- 
galo, but she was a whole lot like me. I’ll 
admit to being shocked by her normality. 

After our conversation, I started to 
wonder what exactly the Juggalos had 
done to become so reviled. So what if 
a big group of kids got drunk and high 
and acted stupid in a field? That hap- 
pens dozens times a year all over the 
world. The clown thing, too—hadn’t 
teenagers been wearing weird makeup 
since the days of Bowie and Kiss? As for 
the violence, wimpy Smashing Pump- 
kins fans had crushed a young girl to 
death when I was in high school; Tila 
Tequila was both vaguely insidious 
and still alive. What was the big deal 
about the Juggalos? Their only crime, 
it seemed, was not being middle class. 
Burnout history repeats itself. 

I can’t say redeemed them. I didn’t 
stop anyone from making fun of Jug- 
galos or help my readers gain a richer 
understanding of Juggalos as people. I 
just went back to Boston, filed a 400- 
word story, and moved on. Still, I’d like 
to think I did right by Donna Gaines. 
Weeks later, I got an email from the 
Juggalette I met on the boat. She 
thanked me for not making her and her 
friends look like jerks. cur 


EUGENIA WILLIAMSON Is a freelance writer, 
a columnist for The Boston Globe, and a con- 
tributing editor to The Baffler. 





REVIEW 


Copywrong 


Copyright may make creative work more expensive, 


but without it we’d all be poorer 


BY ROBERT LEVINE 


WHEN CHARLES DICKENS FIRST CAME 
to America in 1842, he gave a series 
of speeches in which he asked the US 
government to extend copyright pro- 
tection to works by foreign creators. 
At the time, American printers could 
legally publish British novels without 
paying authors, which Dickens, not un- 
reasonably, resented. Although his mo- 
tives were largely mercenary, Dickens 
argued his point with references to writ- 
ers less fortunate than himself. The law 
he suggested would have made books by 
British authors more expensive in the 
US, but it was opposed most stridently 
by American newspapers that prof- 
ited from reprinting British work—and 
which also lobbied Congress to keep the 
law as it was. Then, as now, the publish- 
ing business can be that much more 
profitable if one can attract an audience 
without paying for content. 

In many ways, Dickens was the Me- 
tallica of his day: a successful artist who 
stood up for creators’ riglits at least partly 
on principle, misread the mood of the 
American public, and was vilified in the 
media as a result. Both resented the way 
businesses were built on their work. Both 
had the misfortune of protesting this dur- 
ing. a media-business bbom—“mammoth 
papers” in Dickens’ case, according to 
University of Illinois scholar Lawrence 
H. Houtchens, and the dot-com bubble in 
Metallica’s. Both, incidentally, also made 
quite a bit of money on tour. 





Three Centuries of Trans- 
Atlantic Battle 

By Peter Baldwin 

Princeton University Press 
552 pages, $35 hardcover 


The “copyright wars,” as activists 
rather grandly call the debate over 
who should profit from the distribu- 
tion of creative work online, aren’t ex- 
actly new. The author and activist Cory 
Doctorow acknowledges as much in 
Information Doesn’t Want to Be Free: 
Laws for the Internet Age, a slim vol- 
ume organized around three principles 
be believes explain the online world. 
Copyright receives so much criticism 
because it lasts too long, covers too 
much, and is enforced too aggressively 


online. But that doesn’t mean it’s not 
important, or that it’s impossible to en- 
force fairly online, as some activists be- 
lieve. For years, Doctorow has occu- 
pied the fringes of this debate: He once 
gave a speech called “How Copyright 
Threatens Democracy” that has to be 
seen to be believed (it’s on YouTube). 
And although his book offers some 
savvy advice about making a living as 
a creator in the online age, it ultimately 
says less about the internet than about 
the views of a particular group of aca- 
demics and activists who have come 
to define—and too often to limit—the 
debate about how the internet should 
be regulated. 

Doctorow begins his book by point- 
ing out that no one ever made money 
complaining about piracy, so creators 
should focus their efforts on adapting 
to the digital age. Fair enough. But it’s 
absurd to suggest that pursuing new 
business models, even very success- 
fully, means artists should simply ac- 
cept the loss of their rights. It’s one 
thing to make fun of major record la- 
bels for suing individual consumers—a 
stupid strategy that cast them as bul- 
lies and did little to reduce piracy—and 
quite another to look the other way 


while Kim Dotcom, who ran Megaup- 


load, made millions of dollars from a 
service that thrived on piracy. 

To online activists like Doctorow, 
it’s both the best of times and the worst 
of times: Creators are thriving online, 
while big corporations are trying to 
shut down the future. Doctorow says 
technology has brought down the cost 
of producing creative work, but just 
because cameras are cheaper doesn’t 
mean cinematographers are—or that 
they should be. He suggests that users 
who can buy content when and how 
they want won't pirate as much, and 
some research backs this up. But that’s 
hardly the whole story. In September, 
Radiohead’s lead singer Thom Yorke 
released his second solo album as a 
$6 download—and pirate sites were 
flooded with copies within days. Doc- 
torow even goes so far as to claim that 
imposing secondary liability for copy- 
right infringement on websites ex- 
ternalizes costs, when the fact is that 
many sites externalize the cost of draw- 
ing an audience by turning a blind eye 
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to piracy. YouTube is a fabulous service 
for many reasons—including the way 
it pays creators who generate traffic- 

but pretending it didn’t benefit from 
piracy, even if you believe that tradeoff 
was worth it, seems ridiculously naive. 

‘Yo his credit, Doctorow is one of the 
few copyright critics who seems able to 
admit that technology companies aren’t 
on any side but their own, and he does 
offer some suggestions on how creators 
can use the internet to get exposure and 
make money. He points out that the fact 
that artists can release their own work 
online has forced labels to offer them 
better terms, which is more impor- 
tant than most people realize, and that 
hundreds of laid-off media executives 
can now be hired a la carte to do pub- 
licity, promotions, or almost anything 
else. Other tips seem past their sell-by 
date: Bands were selling T-shirts long 
before the internet. Doctorow also rec- 
ommends asking for donations, which 
seems to work well for artists who are 
likeable or larger than life—regardless of 
the quality of their work. But shouldn’t 
we judge creators by the character of 
their content rather than the content of 
their character? 

Doctorow’s three laws, the orga- 
nizing conceit of his book, sound a bit 
dated as well. His first lav—“Any Time 
Someone Puts a Lock on Something 
That Belongs to You and Won't Give 
You the Key, That Lock Isn’t There for 
Your Benefit”—concerns digital rights 
management (DRM), such as the copy- 
protection on pvps, and the law against 
circumventing it, a common béte noire 
of copyright critics. He suggests this 
hurts artists because it gives distribu- 
tors too much power, which may well 
be true—Amazon will always control 
the market for Kindle books. But is the 
problem really prM, or that the internet 
lets big companies consolidate power? 
YouTube and eBay don’t use DRM but 
they still manage to dominate their re- 
spective markets. Doctorow’s second 
law states that “Fame Won’t Make You 
Rich, But You Can’t Get Paid Without 
It,” which simply isn’t true. Ever heard 
of Max Martin? Google him—and his 
net worth. 

Doctorow’s third law, which gives 
his book its title, is that “Information 
Doesn’t Want to Be Free, People Do.” 
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Information Doesn't 
Want to Be Free 


Cory 
Doctorow 


Information Doesn’t Want 
to Be Free: Laws for the 
Internet Age 

By Cory Doctorow 
McSweeney's 

192 pages, $22 hardcover 


Who could disagree? The question is: 
Free to do what? Doctorow criticizes 
policies set up to punish copyright 
infringers by taking away their inter- 
net access, which he suggests should 
be a human right, as it is in Finland. 
But he rather conveniently ignores the 
fact that creators have human rights 
already: The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights states that “Everyone 
has the right to the protection of the 
moral and material interests resulting 
from any scientific, literary or artistic 
production of which he is the author.” 
(This is balanced, as it should be, with 
the right “to participate in the cultural 
life of the community.”) In any case, 
no right is absolute: Even in this brave 
new world, one’s right to fly his drone 
must surely end where another man’s 
nose begins. 

Reading books like Information 
Doesn’t Want to Be Free inspired my 
own law: “Any book that attempts to 
enumerate the principles by which 
the internet operates is less a work of 
nonfiction than a pitch for speaking 
gigs.” This make sense given Docto- 
row’s ideas on how creators can make 
money, and more power to him—let a 
thousand business models bloom! The 
problem is that these books often read 
like PowerPoint presentations: punchy, 
clever, and divided into very short sec- 
tions, as Doctorow’s is. If this is the 


No right is 
absolute. Even in 
this brave new 
world, one man’s 
right to fly his 
drone surely must 
end where another 
man’s nose begins. 


future of books, I’m already nostalgic 
for the past. 

Doctorow’s conclusion about copy- 
right is that it has always been an “in- 
dustrial regulation”—a pejorative way 
of pointing out that it has always been 
intended to regulate businesses, rather 
than private behavior. True enough. But 
if you look at the copyright debates 
of the past two decades, the problem 
isn’t only that copyright has expanded 
to cover things it shouldn’t (which is 
true), but also that internet services 
have upended traditional notions of 
public and private behavior—often by 
design, in order to evade laws. No con- 
sumer was ever sued for copying an al- 
bum for a friend in his own home, nor 
should one ever be. But there’s a big dif- 
ference between that and distributing 
an album to anyone who wants it with 
a file-sharing system like Grokster. In 
that case, shouldn’t Grokster bear le- 
gal responsibility for operating a plat- 
form that encourages infringement? 
In a 2005 decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled that it does. 

Without condemning copyright, 
Doctorow seems to believe that it’s ul- 
timately incompatible with the internet. 
He worries that digital-rights manage- 
ment will cripple computers in ways 
that make them easier to compromise, 
as a rootkit on some Sony BMG Music 
Entertainment CDs did in 2005, but it 


takes considerable imagination to con- 
clude that copyright represents one of 
the larger threats to online privacy. This 
year, security researchers discovered 
two major weaknesses in open-source 
software, Heartbleed and Shellshock: 
Should we worry about open-source 
systems as well? And if Doctorow wor- 
ries about movie studios trying to fig- 
ure out whether private YouTube videos 
contain infringing material, one won- 
ders if he’s ever read the terms of ser- 
vice for Gmail. 

There’s also more to copyright than 
making money, even if Doctorow’s 
book doesn’t deal with it—or, weirdly, 
even mention it. In Continental Eu- 
rope, especially France and Germany, 
creators have “authors’ rights”—a more 
exact translation than “copyright” of 
the French droit d’auteur—which gives 
them some control over how their 
work is presented, sometimes even af- 
ter they sell it. This, too, has been the 
subject of centuries of debate, which 
UCLA history professor Peter Baldwin 
ably recounts in The Copyright Wars: 
Three Centuries of Trans-Atlantic Bat- 
tle. It’s a well-researched book, full of 
informative and occasionally amus- 
ing history on international treaties, 
ideas about authorship, and why the 
French get so angry when we color- 
ize old movies. 

A book like Baldwin’s is long over- 
due, since Americans and Europeans 
don’t always agree on what copyright 
is, let alone how it should work. Sev- 
eral months ago, I was on a panel with 
a European Union policy maker—a 
German-trained lawyer—who com- 
pared the debate over personal data 
(what we in the US call privacy) to the 
copyright debate because they’re both 
“emanations of the spirit.” In the Ger- 
man legal tradition, with its emphasis 
on dignity and persona, this makes per- 
fect sense. In the US, copyright is more 
about economics; if an American law- 
yer mentions a spirit it’s usually one 
that comes in a bottle. 

As Baldwin shows, these two copy- 
right traditions are anything but abso- 
lute. As far back as 1783, the Massachu- 
setts Copyright Act stated that there 
was no property “more peculiarly a 
man’s own than that which is pro- 
duced by the labor of his mind.” Today, 


American creators can sometimes stop 
uses of their work that they find objec- 
tionable (although this often involves 
trademark rather than copyright): Da- 
vid Byrne sued former Florida gover- 
nor Charlie Crist for using the Talking 
Heads song Road to Nowhere in a cam- 
paign ad which ended in a settlement 
and an apology from Crist. Europeans, 
in turn, have come to see copyright as 
property, or at least an important export. 

Baldwin also argues that copyright 
has expanded to cover too much work 
for too long—which is hard to argue 
with now that it lasts 70 years after the 
death of an author. But he might also 
have noted that this protection is purely 
theoretical: Most works can be down- 


YouTube is a 
fabulous service 
for many reasons, 
but pretending it 
didn’t benefit from 
piracy, even if you 


_ think the tradeoff 


is worth it, seems 
ridiculously naive. 


loaded illegally within a few minutes of 
their release, if not before. The current 
situation is worse than Baldwin thinks: 
We now have a system that offers the 
worst of both worlds, preventing the re- 
use of old work without actually pro- 


_tecting creators. 


Oddly, Baldwin has an easier time 
unpacking 19th-century legal debates 
than he does understanding the current 
copyright conflict between the media 
business and Silicon Valley—which is 
mostly just a business dispute framed 
in the loftiest possible terms. He iden- 
tifies a “pleasant coincidence of inter- 
ests” between copyright critics and 
tech companies—quite an understate- 
ment given that the latter often bankroll 
the former. (Google, for instance, has 
supported Public Knowledge and the 


Electronic Frontier Foundation, among 
other organizations.) The real conflict, 
just as in Dickens’ day, is between au- 
thors and their representatives on one 
side and those who would profit from 
distributing their work without com- 
pensating them on the other; just as in 
Dickens’ day, both copyright champi- 
ons and critics still dress up their own 
interests in high-minded appeals. Bald- 
win also suggests that most culture is 
produced by businesses and univer- 
sities as opposed to the independent 
artists envisioned by the shapers of 
copyright law, but those institutions 
often depend on people who depend 
on copyright. (This review, for exam- 
ple, is funded by a university but writ- 
ten by a freelance journalist who very 
much needs to get paid.) As Baldwin 
himself acknowledges, the “salaried in- 
telligentsia ... rallied behind the digital 
ideology.” The key word here is surely 
“salaried”—would professors be so san- 
guine if tenure, rather than copyright, 
were at risk? 

The assumption behind both of 
these books is that copyright is a neces- 
sary evil that must be balanced against 
the dictates of the digital revolution, as 
well as a public interest in cheaper ac- 
cess to creative works. But the digital 
revolution has been driven at least in 
part by a hunger for new ways to access 
the same kind of creative work that ex- 
isted before the internet—for all of You- 
Tube’s wonders, many of its most popu- 
lar clips are major-label music videos. 
More important, there’s more to the 
public interest than letting consum- 
ers save money on movies and books. 
(Although academics seem to have a 
hard time with this concept, the pub- 
lic doesn’t: US households spend far 
more time watching cable television 
than YouTube.) “Copyright law serves 
public ends,” Justice Ginsburg wrote in 
her majority decision in the Supreme 
Court case Eldred v. Ashcroft, “by pro- 
viding individuals with an incentive to 
pursue private ones.” Dickens wrote 
largely to make money, but his work 
enriches us all. cur 








ROBERT LEVINE Is the author of Free Ride: 
How Digital Parasites are Destroying the Cul- 
ture Business, and How the Culture Business 
Can Fight Back, as well as the former execu- 
tive editor of Billboard. 
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Fear not 


There is scant evidence that digital-age court rulings 
are eroding press freedom in the US 


BY GARRETT EPPS 


IN LATE AUGUST, SOMEONE ANONY- 
mously posted hacked nude photo- 
graphs of the actress Jennifer Lawrence 
and other celebrities on an internet 
bulletin board. Celebrity blogger Perez 
Hilton posted the photos on his gossip 
website. Shortly afterward, buffeted by 
angry social-media responses and the 
specter of litigation, Hilton apologized 
and took them down. 

Any second-year law student could 
concoct a legal “defense” to an invasion 
of privacy claim by Lawrence: These are 
truthful images of a public figure who has 
courted public attention worldwide. Hil- 
ton broke no laws; he simply showed im- 
ages made public by others, heightening 
awareness of the important controversy 
over internet privacy. 

It’s not a good defense, though. I 
think a court could reject it without 
doing damage to the First Amend- 
ment. Amy Gajda, a former broad- 
cast journalist turned law professor, 
would probably agree. But she also 
would worry that more cases like this 
one would, in time, erode freedoms for 
serious journalism. 

The Lawrence flap occurred too 
late to be included in The First Amend- 
ment Bubble: How Privacy and Paparazzi 
Threaten a Free Press. The book be- 
gins with an account of a video posted 
on Gawker in 2012 of the professional 
wrestler Hulk Hogan in a private sexual 
encounter. A Florida state trial judge 
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Threaten a Free Press 

By Amy Gajda 

Harvard University Press 

320 pages, $35 


ordered Gawker to take it down, show- 
ing, in Gajda’s words, “a new willing- 
ness to limit public disclosure of truth- 
ful information.” 

The federal courts quickly stepped in 
to reverse this result, she notes; the Ho- 
gan tape, in all its glory, remains avail- 
able online today. So the courts’ “new 
willingness” might be more properly be 
called ambivalence. Gajda nonetheless 
believes that the “new willingness” is 
growing stronger, and that the obtuse- 
ness of mainstream media outlets runs 
the risk of making things worse. “[T]here 


seems to be a modern-age shift back to- 
ward 1890s sensibilities,” she writes. 
“(C]ourts are signaling a new sensitivity 
to threats to privacy posed by evolving 
social and cultural conditions.” 

She compares this perceived shift to 
the effect of a famous legal essay, “The 
Right to Privacy,” published by Louis D. 
Brandeis and Samuel Warren in 1890. 
Warren and Brandeis argued that courts 
should recognize a “right to be let alone” 
that would prevent the disclosure of 
personal information, even if truthful 
and interesting to readers. The essay 
sparked the creation of a new tort, inva- 
sion of privacy, which has occasionally 
given rise to judgments against media 
for publishing misleading or embarrass- 
ing information about ordinary people. 

But it did not also spark a contrac- 
tion of press freedom; quite the reverse, 
in fact. Over the next century, as Gajda 
notes, the Supreme Court’s decisions 
granted the American media extraor- 
dinary freedoms. Indeed, I would argue 
that the American media are today the 
freest—by far—in world history. Those 
decisions have made it almost impos- 
sible to enjoin news media in advance 


. of publication, punish them criminally 


after publication (even for publishing 
government secrets), or collect damages 
from them for false and defamatory re- 
ports about famous people. The protec- 
tion of privacy and emotional serenity 
has been similarly narrow. 

Now, however, Gajda says, there is a 
“nascent trend of favoring privacy over 
press rights.” She blames this adverse 
tide on the rise of what she calls “quasi- 
journalism,” such as Gawker, and on a 
false confidence by mainstream media 
that they are still the favored children 
of the federal courts. Press advocates 
and publishers, she notes, cling to “First 
Amendment absolutism”; they resist ef- 
forts to define “journalist” (for purposes, 
say, of a federal shield law), to embody 
notions of privacy even in unofficial 
media codes, and to question the Com- 
munications Decency Act’s broad pro- 
tection for internet service providers. 
Courts have largely been content to al- 
low media themselves to define what 
is newsworthy, and thus presumptively 
privileged to report. That deference may 
be at an end, and the profession needs to 
change its ethos, Gajda contends. 





Gajda succumbs 
to the tendency 
to see even minor 
slights to press 
freedom as omens 
of onrushing 
dystopia. 


Certainly, in an era when European 
courts are inventing another new right, 
the right to be left alone, vigilance is re- 
quired. The heart of this book, however, 
is a survey of recent cases that, to Ga- 
jda, illustrate that “nascent” shift—and 
I read this evidence differently. To be- 
gin with, the US Supreme Court under 
Chief Justice John Roberts has voided 
laws banning films of animal cruelty, 
regulating sales of violent video games, 
and penalizing lies about military deco- 
rations. Perhaps most startling, it also 
barred a tort suit by a grieving military 
family against homophobic protesters 
near their loved one’s funeral. 

The military-funeral decision, Sny- 
der v. Phelps, was astonishingly broad. 
The Westboro Baptist Church’s mes- 
sage—that God wants marines to die 
because the nation tolerates homo- 
sexuality—was speech “on a matter 
of public concern” and thus “entitled 
to ‘special protection’ under the First 
Amendment,” the majority concluded. 
“Special protection” is powerful lan 
guage for what is, after all, hate speech. 
Gajda, however, focuses on a footnote: 
“(T]he Justices also seemed to suggest 
that the published word aimed at a 
particular individual may not be pro- 
tected in the same way” as the anti-gay 
demonstration was, she writes. The 
footnote said simply that, “an internet 
posting may raise distinct issues.” It re- 
ports that the family had not preserved 
a claim based on Web posts, and that 
the court could therefore not decide it. 
This is appellate procedure, not First 
Amendment dictum. 

I take issue with Gajda’s interpre- 
tation of much of the case law cited 
in The First Amendment Bubble. She 


“accidents are not newsworthy” 


reports, for example that a federal 
court “decided in 2011 that a blogger’s 
posts involving a bankruptcy trustee 

. were not of public concern because 
there was no evidence that the public 
had paid any attention to the private 
company’s collapse.” Obsidian Finance 
v. Cox is a complex case, but she fails to 
note that the Ninth Circuit eventually 
found that the blog posts did address “a 
matter of public concern.” To my eyes, 
the ruling is a stunningly robust protec- 
tion of speech. Elsewhere, she argues 
that “some judges” are suggesting that 
; her ev- 
idence is DeSirey v. Unique Vacations— 
a case about a dune buggy accident in 
which American press freedoms were 
not remotely involved. The defendants 
wanted a trial in St. Lucia, where the 
accident occurred. They argued that 
tourism was of “public interest” to 
the island resort’s press. The judge 
held that “this relatively straightfor- 
ward tort suit does not automatically 
become of broad public interest in St. 
Lucia merely because it involves the 
tourism industry.” 

Gajda over-reads a number of the 
cases she cites. I suspect these mis- 
takes arise from the same unconscious 
phenomenon Gajda correctly decries: 
a tendency by many in the media, and 
media law, to view even minor slights 
to press freedoms as omens of onrush- 
ing dystopia. Gajda is certainly right to 
worry that the rise of rapacious, per- 
vasive new media will require new 
concepts, new legal language, and per- 
haps new forms of regulation. If seri- 
ous news outlets are maladroit, abso- 
lutist, and arrogant, the result may be 
the eventual narrowing of our remark- 
able regime of free speech and press. At 
the present, though, I feel not fear but 
astonishment at the robust legal pro- 
tections forged over the past two de- 
cades for what the Supreme Court has 
called “the vast democratic forums of 
the internet.” cr 


GARRETT EPPS teaches constitutional law and 
First Amendment at the University of Balti- 
more. He is Supreme Court correspondent for 
The Atlantic Online. A former reporter for The 
Washington Post, he is the author of American 
Epic: Reading the US Constitution (Oxford, 
2013) and American Justice 2014: Nine Clash- 
ing Visions on the Supreme Court (Penn, 2014). 
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REVIEW 


Pundit, heal thyself 


Chuck Todd’s Obama book says more about the author 


than it does about the president 


BY ELBERT VENTURA 


WHAT MAKES THE PRESIDENT TICK IS 
the question that preoccupies every 
White House correspondent. What 
makes this president tick has become 
the political question of our age. 
Distant, disdainful of Washington, 
somewhat depressive, and famously im- 
perturbable, Barack Obama has been the 
object of intense fascination—and much 


frustration—among the Beltway press.: 


What do they see? A talented politician 
uninterested in politics; a transcendent 
speechmaker who can be drily profes- 
sorial; a cerebral pragmatist who has 
presided over rageful, polarized times. 
‘As a White House correspondent for 
NBG since 2008, Chuck Todd has had a 
plum perch from which to eye his quarry. 
The product of all that observation is The 
Stranger, the latest entry in the booming 
genre of Obama studies. The book is am- 
bitious: Todd attempts a comprehensive 
analysis, from candidacy to troubled sec- 
ond term, and a forecast of where Obama 
“will land in the history books.” 

But if The Stranger is revelatory, it’s 
not in the way Todd intended. For all his 
strengths (and they are myriad), Todd 
has written a disappointing book, a slab 
of pedestrian punditry marbled with oc- 
casional insight. The Stranger purports to 
tell the story of a president who couldn't 
transcend his environment. The story 
it ultimately—and unwittingly—tells 
is of the perceptive political geek who 
couldn’t escape Beltway groupthink. 
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The Stranger: Barack Obama 
in the White House 

By Chuck Todd 

Little, Brown and Company 
528 pages 

Hardcover; $31 


WHAT DO WE EXPECT FROM PROJECTS 
like Todd’s? Certainly, the White House 
correspondent’s proximity to the sub- 
ject holds alluring promise—we hope to 
learn new things about the man in that 
impossible office. Peter Baker’s Days of 
Fire, about Bush and Cheney, was one 
notable recent effort, offering a privi- 
leged glimpse of a White House during 
a calamitous time. 

The Stranger attempts to do the 
same for the 43rd president. Beginning 


with the compelling story of Candidate 

Obama and going all the way up to Presi- 
dent Obama’s struggles with a newly in- 
flamed Middle East, the book presents 

an exhaustive tick-tock that conveys the 

sweep of a dismal decade benighted by 
war, recession, and protest. (In its re- 
counting of the eruptions that consumed 

news cycles past, it also reminds you just 
how much of what we obsess over in the 

Drudge era barely rises to the level of 
footnote in retrospect.) 

Profiles of Todd have made much of 
the duties he has juggled these past few 
years, between a daily TV show for Ms- 
NBC, dispatches for NBC’s website, and 
an active Twitter account. The overcom- 
mitment shows. A distracted work that 
lumbers around and sags in parts, The 
Stranger is a frustrating read—repetitive, 
disorganized, and inelegant. The book 
proceeds chronologically but is prone 
to unwieldy tangents: An account of the 
healthcare reform battle and the eruption 
of the Tea Party lurches into a digression 
on Tony Rezko and Jeremiah Wright; a 
chapter about Obama’s response to the 
Trayvon Martin shooting contains an out- 
of-place meditation on Senate Minority 
Leader Mitch McConnell. 

The prose is at best workmanlike, 
with some passages skirting the line 
between conversational and inarticu- 
late. Todd notes how one particular in- 
cident “became a thing on Twitter”; of 
the opening act at the Gop’s convention, 
Todd calls it “the weird Eastwood deal.” 

The disappointment is especially 
acute because Todd isn’t some ordinary 
pundit. Indeed, his rise has in its way 
been as rapid and surprising as that of 
his subject. Ten years ago, when Barack 
Obama achieved superstar status fol- 
lowing his appearance at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, Todd oc- 
cupied the comfortable post of editor 
at National Journal’s Hotline, a daily po- 
litical tip sheet that was a must-read for 
the cognoscenti but hardly a household 
brand. There he cultivated a reputation 
for data-driven analysis and hardcore 
wonkery, and won a devoted following. 

In 2007, Tim Russert poached him 
and made him nzc’s political director, 
just in time for the most exciting elec- 
tion cycle in a generation. When Rus- 
sert unexpectedly died in 2008, David 
Gregory took over at Meet the Press, and 


Todd (along with Savannah Guthrie) 
assumed the title of NBC White House 
correspondent. As his duties expanded 
at NBG, his profile—and the respect of 
peers—only grew. Nate Silver even sin- 
gled out Todd as one TV pundit who 
was elevating campaign coverage. 

This fall, Todd made his next leap, 
replacing Gregory in arguably the most 
revered chair in TV journalism. The 
increased stature has made him a ripe 
target for critics. In recent years, he has 


Todd lambasts 
the cop for its 
obduracy but 
upbraids Obama 
for not trying 
harder to win it 
over anyway. 


come under fire from both sides of the 
ideological divide. Glenn Greenwald has 
sneered that he is “as conventional as it 
gets”; the right-wing Newsbusters has a 
dossier on him a mile long. 

But compared to most Beltway jour- 
nalists, Todd has evinced something like 
conscientiousness, and an aversion to 
what fellow pundit Mark Halperin has 
called the “freakshow” that American 
politics frequently devolves into. And 
he has shown a willingness to think 
creatively, and even listen to criticism. 
Consider his decision to have Vermont 
Senator Bernie Sanders—a socialist!— 
on just his second episode of Meet the 
Press, something that would have been 
unimaginable under Russert or Gregory. 
Or his recent response on a Reddit AMA 
session when asked about the depress- 
ing state of politics. Don’t be dispirited 
by gridlock, he urged the questioner. 
“Check out the innovations taking place 
in the cities... that’s where politics is ex- 
citing again”—an unexpected and astute 
answer from a national political reporter. 


TODD MAY TELL READERS NOT TO DE- 
spair over gridlock, but his book fix- 
ates on the subject. And how can it not: 


Global conflagrations abound, an under- 
whelming economic recovery sputters 
along—and government seems incapa- 
ble of doing anything about any of it. 

The Stranger centers its narrative on 
a president elected to change Washing- 
ton, but who has found himself swal- 
lowed by it instead. “Obama’s logic had 
no place in an age of ferocious unrea- 
sonableness,” Todd writes, a pithy di- 
agnosis of his—and our—predicament. 

To his credit, Todd ascribes much of 
this “ferocious unreasonableness” to the 
right. To read The Stranger is to be re- 
minded, after these numbing years, of 
just how berserk our era has been. There 
was a time when calling the president un- 
American was a beyond-the-pale trans- 
gression; now it’s not even news when a 
news anchor or an elected official does it. 
Birch-ian conspiracies once left to fester 
at the lunatic fringe of our politics have 
encroached onto center stage. It sends a 
shiver to recall that this president once 
had to stand in front of cameras in the 
White House briefing room and insist 
that, yes, he was born in America. 

Then there are the numerous in- 
stances of Gop implacability. Todd re- 
minds us that when Obama praised 
Republican Marco Rubio’s tax-credit 
proposal, Rubio had to go on talk radio 
the next day to appease Republican foot 
soldiers riled up by the president’s seal 
of approval; that Obama once invited 
Gop-ers to a White House screening of 
Spielberg’s Lincoln, and no one showed 
up; that even after furious courting by 
the president, not a single Republican 
voted for a healthcare reform bill mod- 
eled after a Republican governor’s plan. 

But far too often, Todd falls back 
on lazy, a-pox-on-both-houses think- 
ing. He lambasts the Gop for its obdu- 
racy but upbraids Obama for not trying 
harder to win Republicans over any- 
way—this despite Todd’s own observa- 
tion that Republicans had “perfected” 
the strategy of total obstruction, and 
that Republicans had come to see op- 
posing Obama as a simple matter of 

“self-interest.” 

So why advise Obama to keep ram- 
ming into the wall of obstruction again 
and again? Here another Beltway ob- 
session rears its head: optics. Todd rea- 
sons that “you always want to be the one 
that ‘gets caught trying’” (never mind 


the result). The fixation with optics also 
comes through in Todd’s discussion of 
Obama’s policies. On a range of issues, 
from the stimulus to healthcare reform to 
Syria, Todd weighs in on how the process 
looked, while devoting barely a second’s 
thought to the policy’s merits. Near the 
end, Todd sums up thusly: “In the Obama 
era and for the presidents after him, style 
points would take on greater weight than 
ever, both at home and abroad.” It’s an ob- 
servation that doubles as self-justification. 


THE STRANGER UNDERSCORES A 
broader problem with the way we cover 
politicians. With its focus on and am- 
plification of the solitary figure of the 
president, the Washington press corps 
has made it harder for the public to un- 
derstand how government works—and, 
more specifically, why it doesn’t. 

In his classic book On Bended Knee, 
Mark Hertsgaard observed that the 
evening news used to contain as many 
stories out of Congress, the Penta- 
gon, Foggy Bottom, and other agen- 
cies as out of the White House. That 
changed in the Reagan years, and has 
gotten worse since. Now, in an era of 
legislative gridlock, the focus on the 
presidency contributes to public mis- 
understanding—and diverts attention 
away from a nihilistic faction in Con- 
gress that has made even routine gov- 
ernance all but impossible. 

There is also the relentless parochial- 
ism and small-mindedness of DC. The 
problem with our politics is that, as the 
late Meg Greenfield famously observed 
(and Todd recounts here), Washington 
is just like high school—a small town 
filled with insecure people. Sadly, the 
media would rather see the president 
star in that teen drama than rise above it. 

Indeed, near the end of The Stranger, 
Todd notes that Obama “shoulders 
some of the blame” for gridlock by not 
trying hard enough to play the Washing- 
ton game. The president is just “wired 
differently,” Todd writes, “he believes 
the rational should overcome the super- 
ficial.” That such a trait can be cast as 
Obama’s crucial flaw says much about 
Todd, the press, and the sad state of our 
politics. CJR 


ELBERT VENTURA Is the managing editor of 
Democracy: A Journal of Ideas. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


When Books Went to War: 
The Stories That Helped Us 
Win World War ll 

By Molly Guptill Manning 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt 
$25, e-book 


OUR HOUSEHOLD BOASTS A 
soiled copy of Meyer Berger’s 
The Eight Million: Journal of 
a New York Correspondent, 

a collection published in 

1942 of the work of a well- 
remembered New York Times 
reporter. But this is not simply 
an old book; oddly, it is small 
enough to fit in a shirt pocket; 
it is wider than it is tall; and 

it is set in two columns to the 
page on a paper stock that is 
... not the best. Collectors and 
oldsters will recognize this 
little volume as no. 757 among 
the more than 1,300 titles 
issued in the 1940s by Armed 
Services Editions, an unparal- 
leled project generated by the 
American book industry. In 





the end, more than 140 million | 


books were printed and dis- 
tributed gratis to the far-flung 
United States forces. 

Molly Guptill Manning, 
a writer and lawyer, tells in 
When Books Went to War how 
a consortium of publishers 
came to recognize, as millions 
entered the armed services, 
that filling old-fashioned 
post libraries or even send- 
ing batches of new books just 
would not do. Instead, the 
effort coalesced around a body 
called the Council on Books in 
Wartime, composed of leaders 
from the publishing industry 
advised by representatives of 
the armed forces. The council 
put the effort into high gear, 


| 


_ flood of reading that came 
| to absorb and distract the 


| of Salonika. He had been 


adopting the cheap but service- | 


able new format, and churning | back of the head. Now, more 


Illustration by Serge Bloch 





out and distributing books by 
the millions. At the same time, 
it fought off efforts to censor or | 
water down the books. 
Manning credits the read- 
ing habits instilled by this 
opportunity with contributing 
to the success of the educa- 
tion provisions of the G.1. Bill 
package of veterans’ benefits. 
She might have mentioned 
as well the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, which 
offered rudimentary college- 
level courses to members of 
the armed forces. But this is 
not to detract from the great 





millions who begged and bor- 
rowed ASE books. 


politician. 


than 65 years later, the case 


remains troubling, with 


lingering questions centering 
less on the individual who 
might have committed the 
crime than on larger issues— 


| whether the United States 

| government, in the interest 

| of protecting a Cold War ally, 
. deliberately went along with 


a political resolution. And 
further, whether an investiga- 
tive committee of journal- 
ists led by the high priest of 
American journalism, Walter 
Lippmann, failed to investi- 
gate and instead acquiesced 
in the results of a staged, and 
fraudulent, trial. Somehow, 
the reporting awards created 


in Polk’s memory, even with 


| their many worthy winners, 


The Polk Conspiracy: Murder 
and Cover-Up in the Case of 
CBS News Correspondent 
George Polk 

By Kati Marton 

Mark Crispin Miller, editor: 
Forbidden Bookshelf series 
Open Road 

$9.99, e-book 


have not entirely compen- 
sated for the Lippmann com- 
mittee’s sellout. 

In her introduction to a 


| new electronic edition of her 


1990 book, The Polk Con- 


| sptracy, Kati Marton, journal- 


| ist and historian, makes clear 


ON MAY 16, 1948, THE BOUND, 
waterlogged body of George 
Polk, a troublemaking cBs 
correspondent in Greece, 
washed ashore in the bay 


executed with a shot in the 


| that she stands by her charges 


that Polk was killed because 
he threatened to expose a 


_ right-wing Greek politician. 
_ Moreover, her anger has 
| not cooled: “How could so 


many American diplomats, 


' war heroes, and celebrated 





Kati Marton stands by her 
charges that Polk was killed 
because he threatened to 
expose a right-wing Greek 


journalists make such a col- 
lective Faustian bargain?” 
This new edition of The 
Polk Conspiracy is part of a se- 
ries called “Forbidden Book- 
shelf” which is edited by Mark 
Crispin Miller of New York 
University. It was quashed in 
Greece and the UK; in the US, 
| eventually it fell out of print. 


Her work remains impressive 
for the scale and energy of its 
research. Twenty-four years 
ago, Marton was able to seek 
out many of the participants, 
including Polk’s family and 
one of the men falsely con- 
victed of the crime. Moreover, 
she was able to extract valu- 

_ able materials from previously 
secret American records to 

| tell her damning story. 

There have been at least 
two other books, and count- 
less articles, devoted to the 
case. While they may differ in 
detail and conclusions, most 
concur with Marton in find- 
ing that the trial was tainted 
and that the murder itself 

| may never be convincingly 
solved. CJR 


JAMES BOYLAN Is the founding 

| editor of the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review and professor 

| emeritus of journalism and 

| history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. — 
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‘I think people spend 
more time on [Slate’s] 
podcasts than they do on 
the magazine,’ 








EXIT INTERVIEW 


Joy to the world 


IN JULY, DAVID PLOTZ ANNOUNCED THAT HE WOULD BE ENDING HIS SIX-YEAR 
tenure as editor of Slate. Plotz, who remained on staff as editor at large after his 
announcement, has worked at Slate since it launched in 1996, when it was one of the 
first magazines to publish exclusively online. But even as other digital publications 
have proliferated, Slate, with an audience of 25 million, has remained a defining 
presence in the online world. CJR’s Christopher Massie asked Plotz about how the 
magazine has evolved, and what he’s doing next. 


Slate initially helped set the standard for what an online magazine could be. To 
what extent does Slate still define the idea of an online magazine? No one defines 
what an online magazine is anymore. Is Gawker a magazine? Is Business Insider 
a magazine? I don’t know. The categories have lost designation. 


You expressed pride in the range of content that appears on Slate. You mentioned, 
as extremes on the spectrum, the “Adele Dazeem Name Generator” and Josh Levin’s 
longform “Welfare Queen” story. How do you see serious pieces blending with goofy 
pieces in a person’s reading experience? | think everyone has times when they want 
an “Adele Dazeem Name Generator” and times when they want Josh Levin’s “Wel- 
fare Queen” story. J think it’s a false choice to say that these are different categories 
of people. The internet doesn’t work like a print magazine. You don’t pull people 
into Slate through one thing and then they stay for another. Slate definitely has a 
hardcore audience that visits its homepage and consumes lots of content all at once. 
But, on the internet as a whole, people are consuming individual pieces of content; 
they’re not consuming entire brands all at once. 

Is Slate’s brand at all diminished by the goofier content? No. If that were 50 percent 
of what Slate were doing, that would be true. But these are delightful little treats. 
Doing these little bits of pleasure, which don’t have major policy points to make, is 
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not simply neutral. It’s actively good. It 
brings people pleasure, it brings them to 
the site, it provides joy in the world. 


Why did you make podcasts a bigger 
component of Slate's content? For the 
first three years that we were podcast- 
ing, we didn’t have any sense that any- 
one was listening. And then, starting 
around 2008, we realized that people 
are not only listening, they’re super- 
fans. I think people spend more time on 
our podcasts than they do on the maga- 
zine, even though the audience for the 
podcast is a tiny fraction of the audience 
of Slate overall. It creates a loyalty that 
we can’t match with any print product. 
The emotional connection that people 
feel with podcast hosts is enormous. I’11 
be sitting somewhere just talking to a 
friend and people will come up and just 
thank me. They hear my voice and it’s 
something deeply connected to them. 
So as a way of creating positive feelings 
about Slate, there’s nothing better. As 
a way of getting people to spend time 
with Slate, there’s nothing better. 


Has the podcast found its home in online 
magazines, or canit still evolve? There’s 
no reason to think that if any major 
brand decided to try it, they couldn’t do 
something great. Where they'll fail is if 
they are unwilling to be playful in the 
form. It’s a form that demands that you 
be playful and casual in conversation. 


Tell me about your next job. I’m 
becoming the ceo of Atlas Obscura, 
which is a website devoted to discovery. 
Right now, it’s user-generated content 
where people post photos and informa- 
tion about amazing places they’ve been 
to or heard about. I was just looking at 
one today—there’s this island in Japan 
that is ruled by cats. We’re going to add 
new journalistic content, add video— 
it’s going to be like the National Geo- 
graphic for the 21st century, or like Vice 
but nice. It has this generosity of spirit 
and joy in the world that is delightful 
to be around. I’ve gotten drained by 
political journalism. It’s really depress- 
ing because American politics is really 
depressing. The chance to do a dif- 
ferent kind of journalism which has a 
sense of mission that is about delight 
and joy and discovery is appealing. cr 
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We're looking for the most talented narrative storytellers in America. 


THE BEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
NARRATIVE WRITING CONTEST 


SPONSORED BY 7HE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
AND THE MAYBORN LITERARY NONFICTION CONFERENCE 


We’re proud to invite submissions 

of extraordinary long-form narrative 
nonfiction previously published in a daily 
U.S. newspaper or its website. Writers 
and editors can submit one or more 
narratives, including narratives that are 
part of a series. 
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First-place winner will receive $5,000 
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published in The Best American 
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and UNT Press 
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